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THE AMAZON EXPEDITION. 

T he Amazon River has challenged exphiration since the men who 
concinered Pern iiassed over the Andes and launched their 
im])r()vised craft on the waters that led them to the Atlantic. 
To tlu' S})anish atid Portugue.H' adventurers of ilte sixteenth century 
the greatest river system in the world was not unknown, yet to-day 
its shores present for the most part an unbroken forest. 

Though such names tis Bates, Wallace, Marcoy, Coudreau and 
.\gassiz are fore\'er associated with the history of its exploration, 
especiallv on account of their contributions to the natural history 
of the Amazon, the great wilderness has not been conquered. These 
men and others who, for the last four centuries, have followed its 
course from the Andes to the Atlantic and traced man\' thousand 
miles of its affluents could (snly guess what lay beyond the gloomy 
forests on the shores. Tlicir observati(.>ns were confined to the river 
itself, d'o go one hundred yards from the margin of tlie stream to-day 
at almost any point is to enter unexplored country and whoet'er 
continued such a jc’iurncy would soon be swallowed up in the wilder- 
ness and lost to the world. 

The branches of the Amazomrcach out into the last kirge unex- 
plored area of the earth’s habitable surface. In forests where the 
rumors of civilization have not vet reached and where the feet of 
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whitf men have imt made a pathway, the aboriginal peoples >till live 
unseen their primitive lives. So tar as we are able to lorm an_\ 
opinieiii of these isi.ilated inhabitants (.>f the earth, the} tire pe'acitul 
and often so timiel that the appearance of strangers is a signal tor 
their flight. Thev are jiicturcsque in the extreme and live entire!}’ 
on the natural products of the forest. The}’ are without knowledge 
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of agriculture, yet in many of the arts of life the}' present great 
skill and many of their social customs often show an elaboration of 
savage art and practice ejuite remarkable. 

The less fortunate Amazonian tribes that live on the fringe of 
civilization where the rubber gatherers have built their towns and 
established their depots, have quickly fiorrowed foreign habits and 
invariably show a tendency to abandon their native arts and modes 
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of life. The regions that still remain remote from these persistent 
influences are becoming gradually less, and the present impetuous 
search for rubljer is bringing all of the tribes nearer and nearer, if 
not to destruction, at least to ol)literati(jn of the ways and works 
that make them dift'erent from other men. 

To reach the tribes that still remain in their primitive condition 
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in the forests of the Amazon is a plan which the University kluseum 
has been considering for more than a year. The undertaking presents 
many difticulties, for the climate is a jtarticularly trying one, fevers 
are prevalent, the distances are great, the forests are difficult to 
penetrate and the human inhabitants of tliese hirests are often as 
shy tis the wild creatures which they hunt. In onks' to cope sucec'ss- 
fully with these conditions a steamer was provided at the outset 
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for the service of the exjjedition, to provide tlie means ot earinp 
for the health and comfort of the members and serve a> a movable 
liase from which extended explorations could be carried on. d'he 
expedition sailed fnjin Philadelphia rm March 19th. ( )n reaching 

the Florida coast it was found that the yacht needed repair^. 
these repairs retitiired considerable time to effect. Dr. I'ai'abc-e, 
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the leader of the expedition, decided to proceed at once with Dr. 
Church to Para, and thereby a\'ail himself ot tin o])portunity of stud\'- 
iny at closer range the held of operations that lies before him tind the 
problems which the ex]X‘dition will have to me-et. At the stime time. 
Dr. Fambec arranged that repairs on the yacht " Pennsylvaniti ’’ 
should 1 e completed, after which she should return to Idukidelphia, 
there to awtiit further orders. 
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Meantime, the Brazilian Government, throujth the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, have expressed their active interest in the expe- 
dition and have offered to give Dr. Farahee and his associates every 
assistance within their power. 

From Para the expedition will proceed to Manaos: fnsm thence 
it is ]3roposed to ascend the Rio Xegro, the largest tribnttiry which 
Cf.mes into tlte Amazon from the northwest. The first lafiors of 
the expedition will therefore lie in that direction. ( )n the upper 
waters and on the 1 tranches of the Rio Xegro live numerous 
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tribes of which little is known. These tribes will prolialily occupv 
the attention of the expedition for six months or perhaps a vear. 

The collections to be made will consist of weapons, utensils, 
ornaments and all objects relating to the arts of life, which will be 
found among the various tribes visited. They are destined to supplv 
material for future research and especially to enable the Aluseum 
t< ) reproduce for the ])ul)lic benefit, the actual life of some of the most 
pficturescjue peopjles now inha.fiiting the earth, but soon to disappear. 
Such an exhibitioit, together with those from Xorth America alretuh 
in the Museum, will form a truthful tind perma.nent reccsrd of the 
first Americans. 
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While the program of the expedition is subject to change, a gen- 
eral scheme has been laid down friim the outset and the main objective 
points of these explorations will remain unaltered. The regi(‘)ns 
which especially invite investigation are the following: the highlands 
lying along the borders of Brazil on the one hand and British and 
Dutch Guiana on the other: the region drained by the Araguaya and 
the T<jcantins, the upper waters of the Rio Xegro and its branches 
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the Rio Branco and the Uaupes, tile L'ca_\a li, and lastlv the region-- 
lying between the Aladeira, the Purus, the 'batiajoz and the ui)])c-r 
Xingu. The ethnological problems presented by the natives of anv 
one of these regions are sufficient tf) engage' the attention of a group 
of ethnologists for an indefinite period and the main work of the 
expedition will be coniined to the parts where the most favorable con- 
diti(jns are met with. What the Museum especiallv hopes to do during 
a three year period of exploration is to pave the way for a more inti- 
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mate knowledge of some of these primitive peoples and to bring the 
country which they inhabit into closer touch with scientific inquiry. 
This exploratir)!! has its dangers and its risks; its cost is difficult 
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the regions mentioned, ehietly under (ierniar. and An'.eriean ai>- 
pices. One ef the most notable of the^e ex])lorati( am was doiw 1 iV 
the de Milhau expedition (ef Harvard Univer>ity. (.1 wliieh Dr. Win. 
Curtis Farabee was the leader. This expeditiim entered the enur.try 
from the Pacific coast and after crossing the Andes reached tlie u]jpe‘r 
waters of the Amaze n. Having 1 een chosen as leader of th.e Uni- 
versity Museum Amazon Expeelitiein. Dr. Faral ee will this time 
enter the field of explonttion fn m th.e opjjnsite- direction. He' will, 
for the most part, be covering new gr( und, but, at the' same time, will 
be dealing with conditions with which he is alreade' acciuainted. 

Dr. Farabee is a native of ITnnsylvania and received the elegrec 
of Ph.D. at Harvard. 19(),>. vSinee that time lie has been continuously 
engaged in teaching and in special scientific worlt at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In January, Idl.t, he was aiJ]jointed to the ])osition of 
Curator of the .American Secti< n c f the' Unive'rsit\- .Museum. 
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D uring the summer of 1912 the Museum acquired by purchase 
a collection of about two thousand specimens consisting of 
weapons, utensils. (.)rnaments. clothing and images from a num- 
l er c-f African tribes living in the Congo basin. This collection was, foi 
the nic.st jtart, obtained from the natives by the well-known German 
traveler, Froltenius. Though for a time it was exhibited in the 
central hall of the Museum no opportunity was found to give it 
adeejuate sjiace owing to the overcrowded conditicat of the Museum. 
In order, however, to atf<)rd visitors an opportunity of seeing such 
an important collection, it was for a time installed temporarily 
oit tallies in a way which served at least to show what a variety 
I if artistic activities and what a rich culture the native Conge 
]teoples ]jossess. Visitors had an (.ippi.irtunity of admiring the 
wonderful carved woonlen boxes an.d cups, th.e elaborately wrought 
iron-work, tlte curious variety of knives. >words and spears, the 
delicately decorated calabashes and the clciths, wciven from native 
fibre, and embroidered in a variety of patterns. In mi other class 
of objfcts perha.ps are the arts of sawige peoples and the refine- 
ment of feeling which savages <.»ften display in the decoration even 
of articles of ordir.ary use. 1 letter illustratCAl than in the collections 
from the Congci. 

klr. E. Tord; y has lived for nine years among these Congo tribes, 
is familiar with their habits and has studied their ethmdogv. He was 
instrumental in procuring from the natives the wonderful Bushongo 
collection in the British Mitscum. klr. Tordav is m iw engaged at this 
Museum in ciitaloguing tlte C<tngo collections and the following article 
and pin itographs 1 ty him are (tf speciad interest in ci mnection with 
these African exhibits. — Editor. 
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The various specimens nf the newly act|uireil Atriean eolk-etion 
belong mostly to trilwo inhabiting the Congo ba.-in. It i'^ (iiiite 
impossible to describe in detail so great a number of unfamiliar obioets. 
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the Collection in the iMineum ina}' 1 e ^e^n some of the native arts at 
their best. 

\ ery young children are eiuite unclad and when the\' begin to 
dress, their costume is Irequenlly identical with thtit of their elders 
and is, in many cases, the same for both .'-exes. But while tlte dress 
is the .same for boys and girls, it is curious to observe how, from an 
early age their toys and games, their occupations, their songs and 
dances are essentially different. For instance, biws and girls are in 
the babit of playing on a small flute, l.uit whereas the bo\-s play upon 
it with the mouth, the girls play it with their noses. 


It 
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The characteristics of children vary according to the tribe. 
Thus the children of the Bashilele, who are agriculturists, are polite 
and shy. whereas the children of the Badjok, who are slave raiders 
and fighters, are ciuite as hold and aggressive as their elders. I can 
well remember once photographing a little Badjok girl a few minutes 
after she had tried to stab a lioy whc) had inadvertently raised her 
anger. 

Dresses are cheap in the Congo, for. wliere they are worn, they 
are scanty and the result of the husband's industrv. The lack of 
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dress is compensated lu’ generr us scarring ( if the skin ; the illustrations. 
Figs. 1,1 and 14. will give an idea (4 the sulterings these poor victims 
of fa.shion undergo so as to outdo their liest friend. But whereas in 
our country only women are supjjosed to sulunit with resignation 
to tortures for fashion s sake, in the C(4ng(_) niiin caniajt claim exemp- 
tion. He too has frecjuently his skin scarred and on the whole it can 
be said that the men in the Congo are vainer than women. War 
has been known to result ani(jng the Southern Bambala because a 
chief claimed to be handsomer than the lord of the nearest tribe. 

The negroes have remarkably fine teeth and the efforts they 
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make to destrov them are quite a>l< )nishing. S' nue, like the Si mthern 
Banihala. file them inti) pninA-'. \vherea> th.e Haluha and nlher 
tribes knock the ttpper incisors out. d'h.e Akela. however, are the 
worst cittenderv; a^ soon a> they ,yrow up. all their iront teeth, 
are removed tri m both ttiws. (iirB have thw operation jjvriormvd 
just before tliev get mtirried, and it w a I'.oteworthy tact that, not- 
withstanding that thw opcrtition i> performed in ;i veiy crude way. 
is extremelv pauilul, tind is fijllowed by the -'Welhng ot tlu’ tacLC there 
are no spinsters knriwn in the Akela ci untry. Hawing tdl th.cir trout 
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teeth rcmrived, these people cannot bite oft' ])ieces of their food; so 
when they cat, they hold a small knife with the l)ig toe and cut their 
food upon it. 

The negro’s hair lends itself in conseciuence of its woolly miture 
to all sorts of fantastic styles of hairdressing and the natives of the 
Congo make much of their opportunity. The Isambo lets the 
top grow as king as ever it can and then arranges it artisticallv 
round a wooden form so as to make it look like a cap; the two sides 
are carefully frizzled up in the shape of horns and the whole is dyed 
red with camwood powder. It takes many dav s to arrange such a 
coiffure and this is the raison d'etre of those curious neck rests so 
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common all through Africa. The hair must be protected from any 
contact so as not to be disturbed. Before pronouncing judgment 
on the folly of these people we might to keep in mind that French 
ladies of the time of Louis XV also wore hairdresses that required 
weeks to erect. White powder im red powder, the difference is really 
not so great as we are tempted to imagine. At any rate there are 
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tribes in the Congo, like the Babunda, where only men wear big 
crops of hair, whereas the ladies shave their heads. The resem- 
blance between the hairdress and the shape of the roof of their huts 
found among the Bapende is worth noticing. When these people go 
to a dance they often wear tiny hats made of beads. The Congolese 
does not as a rule associate with a hat the idea of protection against 
heat or cold; as long as it is pretty, it fulfils all that is required from 

17 
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it : this will explain that in the iMusetim collection diadems of straw 
and bunches of feathers will be found labeled “head-gear.” 

The reputed laziness of the African will be found <3n close inves- 
tigation to be nothing else than conservatism. The negro enjoys the 
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work he is accustomed to do, and likes to do what his father did and do 
it in the same way. He is the same as conserYmtive men all over the 
world. 

The working of iron is one of his favorite occupations and we 
find chiefs and kings working as smiths. In the village the bellows 
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are worked by boys who do it frequently for the fun of it, and the 
smith's shed is never empty. 

His work done, the native enjoys a quiet smoke, and the different 
pipes used among the various tribes form a valuable part of the 
Museum collection. However, the greatest jo}' of the Congolese, as 
(jf all negroes, is music and dancing, and a look at the photograph 
shown in Fig. 15 cannot lea\'e anybody in doubt as to whether 
they enjoy it or not. A dance may begin in the afternoon or in the 
evening, but you may l;>e quite sure it will not stop before morning. 
Carriers, taking a moment’s rest, having walked for twelve hours with 
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f fty ptjunds (jn their backs will jump up at the smind of the tom-tom, 
drum or marimba and join in the genered merriment. 

Some musical instruments are used only on special occasions. 
In Fig. 17 we see a Babunda funeral; the man in front plays a sort of 
rattle which consist.s of the stem of a palm leaf, hollowed, the edge of 
which has been cut out so as to resemble the teeth of a saw. Over 
this a broom of rigid rushes is ruljb-ed; the sound obtained, if not 
pleasant, is certainly quaint. The friction drum (Fig. 16') is played 
when boys are initiated into the state of manhood and in former 
times was (and possibly even now secretly is' associated with human 
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sacrifice; it is called alternately “the village leopard” and “the 
lion.” 

The Batetela trilje are great drummers. Their drum is cut out 
of a single piece of wo(jd and gives six different sounds according to 
the place where it is hit with the rubber-coated drum stick. It is 
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used for signaling and a conventional syllabic alphabet enables the 
primitive telegraph operator to transmit any message to a distance 
of several miles. A cliief always travels with his drummer and his 
messages transmitted from village to village will keep him in constant 
contact with his home. 
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The artistic capacity of the African is (li';'[)layc(l 1>_\' !ti trihe to 
a greater extent than by the Bushongo. Fig. IS ^Ikavs the king of 
this country, wIkj claims to be the 121si ilescL'iidant m an unbr()kt_'n 
line of rulers. He stood for the idea of national unity and greatness 
and when, bv the arrival of the white man. the power was taken troin 
him. the kingdom of Bushongo, which for centuries oecupieil m Cen- 
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tral Africa the same ]j Mtion that Rome <>1 th.e Augimtan ]jerio(l held 
in Eur(jpe, fell to pieces and its glory departc-d fn -m it forever. Such 
is the price we exact fn m pei iple wlu > have never harmed us, f( )r gi\'ing 
them a civilization which is sxtre to disagree with them and to lead 
to their extincti(.in. 

Since the principal part of the collection now exhibited in the 
Aluseiim comes from that wondertul ]:eople, the Bu.shongo, I desire 
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to say a word about the art of this tribe in particular. The Bushongo, 
or more correctly the Bashi-Bushongo (meaning "people of the coun- 
try of the throwing knife”) inhabit the district of the Belgian Congo 
bounded on the north and east by the Sankurn river, on the west by 
the Kasai. The name by which they are generally known to Euro- 
peans is Bakuba. This, however, is a foreign. Luba, term and is 
never applied by the Bushongo themselves; it means “people of 
the thunderbolt.” The Bushongo nation is composed of seventeen 
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mb-tril c'', uK.si of winch are represented by specimens in the collec- 
tion n< iw c'xhibued in the Museum. Besides these there are three 
independent Bushongo nations: the Isambo. who revidted and 
made tliemselves independent in the seventeenth century, and the 
Bakonge and Bashilele, representing an earlier wave of immigration; 
tlie two latter may 1:e considered as the primitive Bushongo. 

I'he Bushongo are auKsng the most skillful carvers of Africa. 
Speaking generally, the forms adopted by them are remarkalile for 
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the sense of proportion which they exhibit ; hardly a single example 
can be found, especially among the older specimens, which is not 
graceful and harmonious in outline. A striking illustration of this 
statement may be seen in the drinking cups shown in Fig. 19 and in 
the beautiful pigment boxes Fig. 20. The same sense of proportion 
is found in their metal work. Next in interest comes ornamentation 
and this opens a subject which could be treated at almost any length 
owing to the variety of patterns and the universality of their applica- 
tion. The very skin of the female population dees not escape what 
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they ci.nsuler cml ellishir.ent. Ihe liorror idem is a marked charac- 
teristic of the Bushongo and consequently all their utensils are covered 
with graceful designs. But though in some cases every sc[uare inch 
of an object is covered with ornamentation, it very rarely appears 
ovcrloa.dcd: the keen sense of proportion possessed by these Africans 
extends also to the covering of a definite space with appropriate orna- 
mentation. The outlines are bold and certain and there is rarely 
any trace of weakness in them. 

The ornamental designs of the Bushongo are borrowed from the 
natural wcmld or from designs derived from textile art ; the prevalence 
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ot textile patterns in their wocxl carvinj^ is rcniarkalile and renders 
any separate classification of carved and woven designs impossible. 
Some decorations are taken directly from nature; chief among 
these is a representati(jn of the human tace. 1 he mo^t Irecpieiit 
htwever are the varieties of the design called Bambi i antelope'. 
In one f( 3 mi it consists rif an entire head and is constantly tounil as a 
detail on pipe-stems. ( )ther forms of this jtattern consist in the h.orn 
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or the horns of the antel<.)pe, depicted singly, in pairs, or in groups 
of any number. Two reptiles are constantly appearing in Bushongo 
art, the tortoise and the iguana. The former is called Mavulu, 
and is sometimes found as an ornamental knob, or, more freciuentlv, 
as a hexagonal design derived from the scales of the carapace (jf the 
tortoise. The iguana, Lebene, is usttally found carved on drinking 
horns: sometimes the complete animal is shown, but mostly the 
spurred forefeet, or even one tV)Ot alone, in a highly conventionalized 
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form. The carving of horn with the soft iron tools at the disposal of 
the Bushongo is a remarkable achievement ; these drinking horns are 
reserved for successful warriors : no one who has not slain an enemy 
in battle or a leopard is allowed to drink from them. 

So far the question of Bushongo art has been fairly straightfor- 
ward. but the task of dealing with the patterns derived form weaving 
and kindred crafts is far otherwise. Not that it is not easy to refer 
these designs at once to their origin, as a glance at the illustrations 
will show, but it is difficult to understand the native svstem of nomen- 
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clature and any attempt at e.xplanation must be somewhat com- 
plicated. The reason for this difficulty lies in the fact that the Bush- 
ongo do not look at a pattern from the same point of view as we do; 
they do not regard the design as a whole, but reduce, as it were, each 
pattern to its lowest elements, and pick out one of these as the essential 
feature: the name of this they then give to the whole pattern. Xow 
patterns, like many of these, obtained by breaking various designs 
of weft at regular intervals, and built up of small details, which occur 
in various combinations in a number of different patterns, are quite 
dissimilar in general effect, s(') that two natives may give different 
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names to the same design, owing to the fact that a ditterent element 
appealed to the eye of each as the leading characteristic of the pat- 
tern. This ciccurs if the two natives arc (jf dift'ercnt sex: the man sees 
the design of the wood carver’s, the woman of the embroiderer’s 
point of view. 

I will not enter into the intricate paths by which ahsne one can 
come to understand the derivation of the different names of designs. 



1 ventured to go into si, me details of Bushongo art because the 
qutility of the Bushongo decorations is so remarkable and became the 
native point of view with regard to the classification of jxitlerns is 
an extremely interesting physiological ciuestion. Enough has been 
said to shrAV that the acqtiisition of these objects is of considerable 
value, not only from the scientific, but also from the artistic point 
of view. E. Tordav. 
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NOTES. 

By resolution of the Board of Trustees, passed on iXIarch 10, 
1913, on the recommendation of the Board of Managers of the 
Aluseum, the name of the Museum has been changed from the Depart- 
ment of Archceology and Free Museum of Science and Art to the 
UxiVERsiTY iXIrsiti'M, which now becomes its othcial title. 

Through an oversight in the September number of the Journal 
the name of the author was omitted from the article on "The Fiesta 
of the Pinole at Azqueltan.” The article was written by Dr. J. 
Alden i\Iason, the hluseum Fellow in the International School of 
American Arch;eology and Ethnology in Mexico. 

Dr, Wm. Curtis Farabee, F.R.G.S., formerly instructor in 
uiuhropology at Harvard University, has l.>een appointed Curator of 
the American Section of the Museum and leader of the Amazon 
E.xpedition. Dr. Farabee formerly spent three years in the Amazon 
region as leader of tlie ile .Milhau Ex])editi(.in of Harvard University. 

Mr. E, Torday, <if London, the Afriean explorer, was engaged 
for tltree monllis to eattilogue tlie Congo c(.illections purchtised hist 
summer. Air. D.iixkiy arrived tit the Museum on the first of January 
tind remtiinetl until the eitd of Mtireh. During this time he gave two 
public leeturi's in the Museum course. 

A cidlection of very rare old specimens (A North American 
ethnology has been presented by Mrs. Mary Powers Harris, to be 
known ;is the Thomas H. Powers Colleeti(.)n. 

A c<jlleetion of tincient Chiriqui jRittery consisting of two thou- 
sand pieces has reeenth' been purchased. 

A small collection from the Plains Indians has been presented 
by Mr. George W. Norris. 

The California ethitokjgieal collections have been increased by 
the purchase of thirty-tw(.) pieces of unusual interest from the Yurok, 
Ktirok anil Hupti Indians. 

Air. Carl P. Birkinbine has prc.sentcd a jade image from Alexico. 
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Dr. Ward Brinton has prascnti-d two arcliitrclural sculptures 
from the ruins of Uxmal, ^'uctittin. 

A collection (jf about two thousand pieces (it Meixcan tmtuiuities 
obtained by the Internatic.mal School of American Arclnei ih lyv and 
Ethnology in Mexico, has been acquired thmuglt Prof. Franz Hcas, df 
Columbia University, who was Directur df tht.' Scliodl last war. 

The following ethnohigical collections have been [jurchased: 
Matty Island, British Xew Guinea, Xew Ctdedonia, Solomiin Islands, 
X’^ew Ireland, German X'^ew Guinea, conijirising in all six hundreil and 
seventy-four specimens. 

A c(jllecti(.)n of tw(j hundred ar.d forty-nine specimens fniin the 
Herreros (if s(Tuthwestern Africa lias been accphred by jairchase. 

A collection of one hundr(.-(l and eighteen ];ieces c(lnsi^ting df 
bronzes and carved ivory tusks from Great Benin has been acciuired 
by purchase. The bronzes C(.)nsist of portrait heads, staves. ]jla(iues, 
masks, bells and personid ornaments. d'he colk'ction forms the 
subiect of a special article in the December iiumlaT’ of the Jot rn'\l. 

F(Air Chinese pi.ircelains of the Ming dynasty haw been accjuired 
by purchase. 

Mrs. William Pepper has jnx'sented a jiiece of old Indian 
embroidery. 

Air. E. T( inlay h as presentc'd a jtiece ot Bushongo embroil U-rv. 

Mr. Charles A. Rutter h as presented an iron axe, a pair of 
bellows, three harps and a mancala board with its counters, all from 
the Congo. 

A letter has been received from Mr. ( )tto Hanson, who is col- 
lecting for the Aluseum among the Bogobo tribe of southern Min- 
danao in the Philippines, reporting good progress in the work in 
which he is engaged. 

A collection of eighteen Griental rugs and other ( Iriental tex- 
tiles has been purchased tmd tulded to the collections in the ethnolog- 
ical section. 
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The Alubcum lias made a contribution to the British School of 
Archaology in Egypt for its work during the coming season under 
the direction of Prof. Flinders- Petrie. 

A small C(')llection of inscribed mummy cloths and a terra cotta 
statuette from Egypt have been added to the Egyptian collections. 

The Mediterranean Section has acquired by purchase eighteen 
ancient Clreek vases, a collection of f(.)rty-seven pieces of Roman 
glass and four ancient Greek gold ornaments. 

An exhibit has Ijeen arranged in the iMediterranean Section, of 
potterv and bronze objects excavated by the several Museum expedi- 
ti(.)ns to Crete. This exhibit illustrates the several successive periods 
of Minoan civilization according to the classification of Sir Arthur 
Evans and his colleagues. The .rites repre.scnted in this collection 
are G(.)urnia, Akisiliki, Pseira. Sphoungaras and Vrokastro. Besides 
the pottery and bronzes there are a number of casts of seals and 
other objects, the originals of which are in the Candia IMuseum. 

Dr. Edith H. Hall has in preparation a volume dealing with the 
excavations of the Museum at Vrokastro, Crete, and embodying the 
resultb of investigations made by the last two expeditions. 

Volume III of the itublications of the Babylonian Section is now 
in press and will be ready for distribution during the summer. This 
volume is bv Dr. James A. Montgomery and deals with the Aramaic 
texts inscribed on incantation bowls found at Xippur. 

Dr. George A. Barton. Dr. B. B. Charles and Dr. Edward 
Clfiera are engaged in copying tablets in the Museum collection 
and in preparing volumes of texts for publication in the Babylonian 
Series. 


The President of Museum, Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., has pre- 
sented to the Museum Library a perfect ccjpy of the first edition of 
Napoleon’s “Description de I’Egypte.” This monumental work 
consists of twelve folio V(riumes of plates, one folio volume of de- 
scription of the plates and nine folio volumes of text. The next 
number of the Joi rxal will contain an historical note relative to 
this work. 
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During tlie pivscnl school yuar ihc' U'ad'.ni> < il Phihn k lpliia 
tn(jk an increased interest in the edueati* aial \V( irk "I llie Museuni. 
Under this pdan of co-(_)peration a great many clashes Irom tlie 
elementary and high schools of the city visited the Musoum, together 
with their teachers, to listen to informal talks liy the curators and 
to examine the collectirms. 

The lecture course for the season just clo-^ed maintained tlie 
standard and kept up the same interest a.s that Imiught out in last 
year's lectures. The tmditorium was tilled on etich occtision and 
on some occasions a numljer of people who came to hear the lecture 
were unable to find places. The new auditorium, when coni]deted, 
will attord relief ti) this situatiisn by providing more am])le accommo- 
dation for the audiences that tittend the Stiturday afternorjn lectures. 

The contract for the new extemsion rif tlie building was awarded 
to Jacob Myers Sons' Com])any tmd work began immediatel)' after 
the signing of the contmet. Alretidy considertiljle pnpgress luis been 
made upon the foundtitions. 

Dr. P. R. Schuller, formerly of the Museum (ioeldi r)f Para, 
Brazil, was granted permission to co])y and otherwise study the 
Brinton collection of MSS. and nire books relating to the Indian 
languages, ethnology and anticiuities of C.baitral anc] South Americti. 
Dr. Schuller spent five months in tlie Museum Libr;ir\’ ])ursuing liis 
studies in these connections. 

The kitest publietition rif the Aluseum is “d'lie Book of C'hilam 
Balam of Chuma}’el," published in kicsimile, witli introduction bv 
G. B. (dordon. This work forms X'olume \' of the Anthropologictd 
Publications of the Aluseum. 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS FOUND IN THE MUSEUM’S 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT BABYLONIAN CLAY TABLETS 

I X the spriii" rJ' IQ 10 one hundred and fifteen boxes of inscribed 
tablets and fragments of taldets. excavate'! by the University 
of Penn>ylvania Babylonian Expedition at Xippur diiring the 
vears 1888-1000, were unpacked in the workrooms of the Museum. 
Since that time trained as^i^tants have been engaged in the laborious 
task of cleaning these taldets. asseml)ling the fragments which 
belonged m-iginally t" the same tablet, putting these together, and 
securing the proper preservation i‘»f the c.dlecti'.'ii. Between 1888 
and 1010. 6.070 tablets and fragments had been examined and 
catalogued. The otimated numl'er which came from the l)0xes 
unpacked in 1010 is 10.000. The collections of Babylimian taldets 
in the Mu>eum therefore numl'cr ab'.iul 17.000. A large prop<.)rti(.)n 
are in manv ]jieces, and different fragments of the .same tablet are 
often found in the contents of different boxes. This, and the fact 
that the cla\' fr( 'in which the taldets were excavated, adheres t(.i 
the tadilets. together with other matter with which they were 
broigght in contaict in the packing, makes the cletining and mending 
\-ery slow work. The assistants who are engaged in this work. 
n(.)t being versed in the cuneiform writing. rel\' on the Correspondence 
of fractures, general similarity of writing, or of color and texture in 
the clav in 1 'ringing fragments together which belong ti.) '.me tal.)let. 
In this wav itiany pieces are sometimes brought tiegether and a 
ttd'let more or less cmiplete built up from pieces of varying sizes. 

Since these frtigments come as often as not from different parts 
of the box and (jften from different boxes, there are only two metlnxls 
of assembling the fnigments. One is the method alread}' described, 
and the ( ther is by nteans of context in the inscription written (.)n 
the surface of each taldet. This latter method can be used onlv 
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by those who read the cnr.eiform text. After the trained assistants 
have exhausted the resources of the first method it sometimes happens 
that a Babycnian scholar discovers in reading the inscriptions that 
two apparently distinct pieces actually belong to the same tablet. 

After being cleaned by means of soft brushes and other methods 
devised to avoid injury to the tablets, a lot of fragments, large and 
small, are spread out on long tables, and the work of discovering the 
pieces that belong together proceeds until no more joints can be made. 
Each tablet is then packed separately in cotton and placed in recep- 
tacles which are kept in rooms with dry atmosphere and even tem- 
perature, for these tablets are often of unbaked clay and being impreg- 
nated with certain salts are apt to disintegrate under unfavorable 
conditions. 

The important considerations which have been kept in mind in 
connection with this work from the first are to secure the preservation 
of the tablets with special reference to their scientific and historical 
value, and to make them accessible to Babylonian scholars in order 
that such facts of importance for human history as may be contained 
in these ancient writings may find interpretation and become matters 
(jf general knowledge. 

Babyl(.)nian scholars everywhere have been invited to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which these tablets afford for the inves- 
tigations in which they are interested, and the collections have been 
placed at their dispcisal with proper facilities fi.tr their study. Among 
the scholars who have taken advantage of these privileges is Dr. 
Arno Puebel, of Johns Hopkins University, who spent five months 
during the summer of 1912 in the Museum copying tablets which he 
selected to form a volume of historical and grammatical texts. 
Dr. Poel)el copied and translated about two hundred pieces of text, 
some of which are of great interest. 

In the article which follows. Dr. Poebel gives for the benefit 
of the readers of the Journal, some of the more interesting results 
of his work. G. B. G. 

THE BABYLONIAN STORY OF THE CREATION AND THE EARLIEST 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

During the summer of 1912 I examined the collections of 
cuneiform inscriptions in the University Aluseum I was especiallv 
interested in historical and grammatical texts and of both I found 
cpiite remarkable specimens. 
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One of the tablets of historical contents takes us, at least in the 
belief of the Babylonians, back to the very beginnings of history, 
namely to the timie of the deluge, and even farther back to the time 
of the creation of mankind. ( )nly the lower ])art of this tablet has 
been found; what has been recovered is. however, a priceless posses- 
sion of the Museum. 

The preserved portion of the first column 1 egins with instruc- 
tions concerning the building of cities, which, it seems were given 
by the gods to the first m.en, whfase creation must have been related 
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in the now missing preceding lines. Still we are fortunate enough 
to read at the end of the fir.st column at least the following reference 
to their creation. “After Enlil, Enki and Xinharsagga had created 
the blackheaded” (thus the Babylonians designated humankind) 
“they called into being in a fine fashion the animals, the four-legged, 
of the field.” Up to the present time there has been, among Assy- 
riologists as well as among Biblical scholars, considerable speculation 
as to whom the Babylonians, in the older times, credited with having 
created the first of the human race. Here we are told that it was the 
two gods Enlil and Enki and the goddess Ninhar.sagga. From 
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Greek writers we know of a very queer late Babylonian account of 
the creation of man which was transmitted to them by the Babylonian 
priest Berosus, a younger contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
According to him the god Bel, i. e., Alarduk of Babylon, cut off his 
head and the other gods mixed the blood that flowed from his head 
with the earth and fashioned man who thus became a rational being. 
This story has not come to us directly from Berosus; it first passed 
into a book by the Greek scholar Alexander Polyhistor and from 
there has been quoted by Eusebius, the writer of the history of the 
Christian church, and it may therefore have reached us somewhat 
disfigured. But assuming its general correctness and considering 
it in the light of our new text as well as what we know from other 
cuneiform sources, we may perhaps reconstruct the older Babylonian 
story of the creation of man in this way. When Enlil, the creator of 
heaven and earth, wished to people the earth with living beings, 
the god Enki, the god of wisdom and knowledge, devised the image 
of man after the image of the gods, and the goddess Ninharsagga 
moulded it in clay, while the blood of Enlil gave it life and intellect. 
From the Old Testament we know that the blood was considered 
to be the seat of life, but whether or not the idea that Enlil cut oft' 
his head to obtain this life-giving blood will be corroborated from 
cuneiform sources we cannot tell at the present time. 

Turning now to the second column of our tablet we read of 
some of the ante-diluvian cities of Babylonia, which Enlil bestows 
upon certain gods. Here again our tablet settles a disputed 
question; it mentions the city of Larak, and it is therefore this 
city that must be identified with the city of Laranche, which accord- 
ing to Berosus was the seat of several of the prediluvian kings of 
Babylonia. 

The third, fourth, fifth and sixth columns then contain the story 
of the deluge. “At that time,” we read in column 3, “Ziugiddu 
was king, a pa a// A// - priest of Enki; daily and constantly he was 
in the service of his god.” In order to requite him for his piety 
Enki, in column 4, the first of the reverse, informs him that at the 
request of Enlil it has been resolved “in the council of the gods 
to destroy the seed of mankind.” whereupon Ziugiddu — this part 
of the story, however, is broken away — builds a big boat and loads 
it with all kinds of animals. For seven days and seven nights a 
rainstorm, as we read in column 5, rages through the land and the 
flood of water carries the boat away: but then the sun appears again 
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and when its light shines inti) the lioat Ziiigiddu saeririees an ox and 
a sheep. Lastly, in column 6, we find Ziiigiddu worshijjping before 
Enlil, whose anger against men now has abated, for he >avs: "Life 
like that of a god I give to him,” and "an eternal m ml like that i )f a gi id 
I create for him,” which means that Ziugiddu, the hero of the deluge 
stcry, shall become a god. 

A Baljylonian story of the deluge has been known to us for a 
long time frc.m a poem that is imbedded in the famous (ulganiesh 



epic. There exist also several fragments of other versions of the storv, 
and the Museum possesses a small fragment of thirteen partialh' 
preserved lines, which was pulilished by Prof. Hilpreeht some vears 
ago. (Jur new text, however, is an entirely different acci )unt, as will 
be seen frrm the fact that the hero bears a name different from that 
found in the other deluge stories. But what makes the new account 
especially important is that it is not, like the other versions, written 
in the Semitic Babylonian language, but in Sumerian, that is, the old 
tongue of the non-Semitic race which, in the earliest days of historv. 
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held sway over Babylonia. As will be seen from some of the quota- 
tions the text is a kind of poetical composition, and as such was origi- 
nally not intended to be merely an historical record, but served some 
practical, ritualistic or other purpose. For various reasons it seems 
to me that our tablet was written about the time of king Hammurabi 
(2117-2075), thus being the oldest Babylonian record we have at 
the present time, of the creation as well as the deluge. The text 
itself, however, may go back to even a much earlier time. 

Judging by the color of the clay, the shape of the tablet and the 
script, our text belongs with another tablet that contains a list of 
kings. It even seems to me that there were three tablets of about 
equal size measuring about oH by 7 inches, on which an historically 
interested scribe wrote the world’s history, or at least its outlines. 
The first of these tablets, I believe, contained the Babylonian theogony 
and then related the famous fight between the younger generation 
of the gods and the deity of the primeval chaos, which ultimately 
resulted in the creation of heaven and earth out of the two parts of 
Chaos. Here the tablet which I have just described comes in and 
gives the history of the world as far as the deluge. Then a third 
tablet gave a ct.miplete list of the kings of Babylonia from the time 
of the deluge to the king under whom the tablets were written. A 
p(.)rtion of this third tablet or. to l.>e more accurate, the reverse of 
this portion, which contains about an eighth of the whole text, was 
published six \'ears ago l)y Prof. Hilprecht. It contained two of the 
last dynasties of this list of kings. I succeeded in eopying also the 
much eft'aced obverse which contains the names of kings of the period 
immediately after the deluge, and, in addition to this, I also found 
larger and smaller fragments of three other and older lists of kings. 
I need hardly emphasize the great historical and chronological value 
of these new lists since they give us not only the names of the kings, 
but the length of their respective reigns, and in some few instances 
even add some short historical references relating to these kings. 
The first part of these lists leads us. it is true, into cpiite legendarv 
times. We find there kings wdrose names arc familiar to us fnjin 
myths and legends and heroic epics, as, e. "., Gilgamesh, the hero 
of the fanu-us Gilgam.csh epic; Dumuzi, the unfortunate lover of the 
goddess Ishtar: Etana, who, under the wings of an eagle, made a 
daring ascent to heaven, etc. Moreover, remarkaldy long reigns 
are assigned to the first kings of the lists. Etana, c. g., is said to have 
ruled 625 years; another king, called the “Scorpion,” SdO vears, 
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and Lugalbanda of Erek 1200 years. But very soon the lists liecome 
entirely historical: the kings rule only .16, 20 or 7 years, etc. 

The long reigns assigned to the earlier kings involve, of course, 
that a very long duration must be assumed for the whole peri(jd from 
the deluge to the time when the tablets were written; and indeed one 
C)f the tablets that was written under the lu4th king, the eleventh 
king of Isin, counts 32,175 years, while another list reckons from the 
deluge to the 159th king, the last king of Isin, 52,254 years. 

This is, by the way, a new corroboration, at least to some extent, 
of the Greek tradition which, as we saw, goes back to the priest 
Berosus. For we are told by Greek writers thtit from the deluge 
to the first invasifju of Babyhjnia I)v the kledes — this invasitsn is, 
of crurse, not identical with that <4 the later Medes and Persians 
— S’6 kings ruled over Babylonia for 55,091 years. There must, of 
course, he seme slight mistake in these numbers. ( )n the' whole, 
the great similarity of the two traditions is striking. 

In order fully to appreeitite the betiring of the new chronological 
data, it may be well to say a little more on the chronological s\'ste'm 
of the Babylonians as it has been tnm.^mitted to us bv the Greeks, 
and as we can now partially confirm it from ctiiteiform sources. 

At the b'cginning of all time there were three immense i)eriods. 
In the first there existed only Chaos and her husband, the f)c(.‘an: 
then, titter ti long tim.e, the prime\'til .gods Ltikhmu ;md Ltikhamu 
were born, tind after simikir long intervals Anshar, the upper world, 
tind Kishcir, the lower world, eair.e into e.xistence. 4'his jjrimc'xxd 
period came to tin end when the youn.ger .genertition of gods van- 
ciuished Chaos and created Heaven and Etirth. Then follows, from 
the creation to the delu.ge, the period of the ten ])rimeval kin.gs which 
lasted 452,000 years. After thtit the present still Itisting ])eriod 
begins, for which, till about 2400 B. C.. the Babylonitins counted 
52,254 years. Fr(_ m the eretition to the time < if Berosus ( ca. 500 B.C.) 
we would therefore have Pt count about 466,500 \'etirs, but in the 
introduction to his book on Baliylonia he states that the written 
records of the Babylonians reached back to about 2,150,000* A'cars 
before this time, i. e., long before the creation of the earth, to the time 
when Chaos still reigned the universe. 

Seme of the earlier kings we meet again in a number of fragments 
of chronicles and poetical compositions, which I have copied. I 
mention here only the epics referring to king Lugalbanda and king 

• Thu‘^ Agcurding t'l the Armenian the Greek text give^ the nuniher 150. 48G 
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Dtimuzi. If we combine all the facts that we are able to gather 
from the new tablets as well as from the older material, the story 
of the two kings is aboiit the following. 

Lugalbanda began his career as a shepherd ; at his time the bird- 
god Zu stole from Enlil, the king of the gods, the tablets of fate, 
which gave to their owner stiprem.e power over the whole world, OY^er 
men and gods alike. Enlil used to wear thewi on his breast, but 
one day when he was sitting on his throne, the bird-god Zu snatched 
the tablets away and flew to a distant mountain rock. None of the 
gods dared to do anything to recover the tablets, for all power now 
rested with Zu, bt;t the shepherd Lugalbanda, thus we must conclude, 
succeeded in recovering them by a trick which he played on Zu, 
and Enlil requited this service by making him king of Erek and, after 
a reign of 1200 years, even made him a god. As such he was 
worshipped even in the latest times of Babylonian history. 

King Dumuzi was originally a fisherman, but the goddess Ishtar 
fell in love with him and made him king of Erek. Concluding from 
certain allusions in the Gilgamesh epic it seems that Ishtar after 
some time killed her lover, though afterwards she seems to have 
repented of her deed, for in order to bring him back from the dead,* 
she herself descends into Hades. A tablet that I found among the 
collections of the Museum depicts the famous scene when Ishtar 
enters the realm of the dead. She passes through the first gate and 
the crown is taken fnjm her head. “Why do you take this away 
fri. m me?" she asks, and the answer is given," Go on, 0 Ishtar, 
such are the laws of the nether world !” She passes through the second 
gate and the rings of her fingers are taken from her. Again she 
asks, “Why do you take these away from me?" and again the answer, 
“Go on. () Ishtar, such are the laws of the nether world!” And so 
she walks through all the other gates until finally she passes naked 
through the seventh and last gate. It would lead us too far from our 
subject if I would here describe how Ishtar herself now was kept a 
prisoner in Hades, but was rescued by the gods: and it seems her 
loA'er Tammuz was rescued too, for later, at the time of Adapa, we 
find him as a god in the heavenly palace of Anum, the father of the 
goddess Ishtar. 

These legends, it is true, have mostly been known to us already 
from late Babylonian and Assyrian texts, and besides, the texts 

* This connection is not certain; it is only an attempt to bring m contact with each other 
the various isolated p.irts of the epics. 
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which I fcur.d in the Museum, are very fragmentary. And yet an 
inestimable value attaches to them. f<ir first ef all they are written 
like almost all of the literary texts that were haiml at Xippur, in 
h'unierian, and then they date from a time almi i>t tWD thuiwand \'ear'' 
earlier than many of the known legends which mii-tly came tp)m tlw 
librarv cif king Ashurbanapal lalx.ut b.^O B. C.a 

Let Us nr.w turn to the really historical tinu'-. There i--, e. c-. 
a verv large clay tablet that contains the copies of wholr series of 
inscriptions of king Lugalzaggi.si of Erek and of the three hrst kings 
cf Agade in northern Baljylonia. Sharrukin. Rimush and Mani^htusu. 
whose time is placed by a late Babylonian statement about .MaO 
B. C. A short statement on the edge of the tablet telK us that these 
are all the inscriptions of the just mentioned kings that were extant 
in Ekur, the temple of Enlil at Xippur. which the University ot Penn- 
sylvania has partially excavated. These texts contain a wealth ot 
important historical infonnation. W’e learn from them. c. g.. that 
bharrukin on an expedition to southern Babylonia made Lugalzaggisi 
a prisoner and led him triumphantly in fetters through the gate 
of the temple of Enlil at Xippur. He then ])roceeds farther south 
until he reaches the Persian (nilf. where he wasluo his weapons in 
the sea. Then he subduc's the warious kingdoms in the West and 
along the .shc>recif the Mediterranean as far as the "cedar forest" and 
the "silver mountains," /. c., the Lebanon and the d'aurus in Asia 
IMinor. Likewise he leads his x'ietorious armii.'s to the East as also 
do his two successors, Mani.shtusu and Rimush. the former of whom 
crosses the Persian (fulf and vanc(uishes a coalition of thirty-two 
kings who had assembled to do battle with him, and tlu'ii subdues the 
lands as far as the .silver mines or. as the inscri])tion sa_\’s. tlu' 
"silver holes." 

Similar copies of royal inscriptions of c|uite a number of other 
kings were found in the kluseum collections, c. g., of Xaram-Sin of 
Agade, 3750 B. C., of L'r-Engur of L’r, about 2700 B. C., Ishbi-Urra, 
Idin-Uagan, Lshme-Dagan, LT-Xmil), Damik-ilishu of Isin, copic’s 
of letters to and frrm king Idin-Dagan of Tsin, between 2f)00 and 
2300. the copy of a building inscription of Scimsuila.na, about 2050, 
etc. Among the collections that were bought from anticpiitv d.ealers 
I found a very impcjitant historical inscription of king Lugal-atma- 
mundu of Adab, a Bab}donian kingdom of which we did not know 
much up to the pre.sent time, presumably behwe 2700 B. C. It 
comprised not only Babylonia but the surrounding countries also. 
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In the introduction the king speaks of his conquest of the Elamitic 
city of Alarkhalim, and then desci'ibes a temple which he built and 
its seven gates. But I must not forget to make mention of a short 
Sumerian history of a temple of Xinlil. which incidentallv also 
furnishes information of the great tem.ple of Enlil at Xippur. We 



Fk., ji). — A tublcl ciintaining tJic famous okIc of laws of Hammurabi. As many 
pieces as could be found have bcc i joined together after each fragment had 
been can. fully cleaned. 


learn, e. g.. that when this temple had fallen to ruin for the second 
time, king Gilgamesh rebuilt a certain part of it, while his son 

( )-lugal rebuilt the temple of Xinlil, 

Another treasure of the Wuseum is a copy of the famous code of 
laws of king Hammurabi (about 2100 B. C.), To be precise I ought 
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to say that up to this time only one of prol)al)ly three very larye ami 
bulky clay talhets that cimtained the full text of the code hem been 
found: it is verc' much bnsken. as will be seen from the eicc impemyii'i.y; 
photograph. But nevertheless it remains a greeit tre;i>ure, since tlie 
better preserved obverse supplements a part of tlie grcrit lacuna on 
the stele of the code in the Louvre, supplying some law,-, c incerning 
the merchant and his undermen. 

The second class ck tablets on which I worked during the last 
summer, the grammatical texts, are ver_\- mutierous: the\' niosth- 
cante frem the temple scIkjoI. and the greater part of theiti contain 
grammatical exercises of pupils, d'hey all deal with the Sumerian 
language, which the young scribes of thorn days had to acciuire c'ls at 
the present time boys of the higher sehooL are instructed in Latin 
and Greek. These linguistic tablet-^, which partl\- date from 2,s()() 
and partly from I.TIO B. C.. can, ot eouime. ckiim a greater interest 
only from Sumerian scholars: fm- them. h<iwe\-er, their \-alue will 
be immense: for they give itoi iinly a goo(l mitmx' r.ew readittgs ()f 
cuneiform signs, Imt a few of them contain ])aradigms of tlie 
most difficult and so far only imjtertc'Ctly known ])arts ( if the Sumerian 
language, namely the personal prononim an<l the verbal forms. These 
new tablc'ts will f(irm tlte first sure basis gn- a Sunterian (Ir: mmai’. 

Ak.xo P()i-;in-:i,. 


THE TABLET OF ENKHEGAL 

E XKHECjAL was oi'.e of the earliest kinga> ot Lagash, the miKh'rn 
TelLih. 1 he rmly inscription front his time which is known 
is in the L niversity Museum where it bears the number lO.OOO. 
It was purchttsed by Protcssiir Hiljjrccht in the summer of LS9(), 
who wrote a brief description of the tablet for the Zeitsrhrift fur 
Assyrio!o; 4 ic of that year, and all that scholars have known of the 
king has been based on this description, as the tablet has hitherto 
never been interpreted.* Indeed interpretation has been hitherto 
almost impfissible, as Enkhcgal lived before L'r-Xina, the oldest 
king of Lagash whose inscriptions have been read, and the tablet 
is naturally in a more archaic script than that of the last mentioned 
king. According to our revised Babyhjnian chronologv, the tablet 

♦See Zeitschrift fur /e/egi?. XI. 310, .md XV. 40,3, alv.. L. W. King, lliUory of \umcr 

and .‘I kkad, 106 . 
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comes from about 3100 B. C., about 500 years earlier than the inscrip- 
tions of Naram-Sin and Sargon. 

Believing that I have solved most of the problemis connected 
with the writing of this tablet, I am happy to present to the readers 
of the Journal a tentative translation of it. The tablet records 
the ownership of several tracts of land, for wliich payment was 
made partly in bronze and partly in grain. It reads as follows. 



F.'i,. 51. — The tiibk-t i>f Enkhegai. 


Transliteration. 

I. i. X[XX]I1I BUR GAN 

2. [X]X11 URUDU MA-NA 

3. XX SE SIG 

4. X AS SIG 

5. GAN [EN-HE-GALl-KU LU- 

GAL PUR-SIR-LA 


Translation. 

I. i. 33 (.0 Burr of land; 

2. 22 ( ?) manas of bronze; 

3. 20 (gurr) of winnowed grain; 

4. 10 igurs) of cleansed ash-plant; 

5. a field for Enkhegai, king of 

Lagash. 


” A 
: -• J 









THE 

0. VII BUR GAN 
7. XII URUDU MA-XA 

II. I. XX. UR-SAM 
2. II .SE SIG 
V DU-SIG-LUGAL 
4. GAX-"-RU 
;. XI BUR GAX-KI 
0. V URUDU .M.A-XA 
7. XX UXXII yA SE .SIG 
X. GAX SA.M-SUKU.M-.\IE 
4. EX-HE-GAL-KU UUGAE 
PUR -SIR-LA 
10. DU-SIG-LUGAL 

III. I. VIII BUR GAX 
2. II BAL 

XI GAB-SE SIG 

4. X LXXII QA .SE SIG 

5. EX-HE-GAI. LEGAL 
(k K.AS E-KI 

7. LAL-KI 

s. LEGAL XI.M UR-SAG LAI. 

4. .MAS NUN BAR XIG-GU 

10. XXX LAL II BUR GAX 

11. XII URUDU .MA-XA 

IV. I. XL .SE SIG 

2. XX LAL I BUR GAX 
VII URUDU XA-.MA 
4. X LXXII OA SE SIG 

IV BUR LUG.AL-KI 
Ill BUR LUGAL-KI KUR 
GLS-RU 

7. BAR SIL GLS-GISI.MM.AR 
s. GU-GAX ZUR-KI 

9. EX-H E-GAL 

10. LEGAL BUR-SIR-LA 

11. XIV BUR GAX 

12. VICII 

V. I. II SE SIG 

2. BAD-GIS-GI 
^ MS IB-KURUX 
4. GIRIX GAL 

* The t'(irrfLt tran-l.itiun of thi-; si.yn i'- anl-. 
gramme. .\'o. 27.S1-2. 


JnlRN.V I. 

Ii. ~ B'lry (it Lind: 

7. 12 mana.s cif lironzc; 

II. I. 20 c-ior ot ur-planr; 

2. 2 of \\ mnduiL-d gr.iin 

7. (it rhf nival .sranilard (if parin’ — 
4. a ram-prapaml tielii; 

;. II i/'Ts (it iitiimpniN’t-d Lind. 
f>. 5 manas nt bninze; 

7. 20 a I'j- 72 '/LiS (it winniiued prain- 
.1 tield lit shukiimml-plants 
•/. tor Enkhmal. kini; nt Latiash- 

10. (it thv r(i\al sr.ind.ird nt purir\’. 
III. I. ^ Br/y (it kind; 

2. 2 h tr, ot pldughfd land; 

1. II dt winniiwed (i.ili-gr.iin ; 

4. 10 I 72 'jus dt winnnwcd 

lira in. 

5. ■ tnr Enkluii.d. tiu- kinii. 

d. nnpidvtr ' 'i nf rhv l.iml's irriii;i- 
ridii. 

7. unirvr ■ .' 1 ot' tlu- Lind. 

rhf f\alr(.d kinii. rhf \\ .irrinr w Im 

sul'diR.s, 

')■ I'lrilH'fly If.idfi. iii’f.ir Idl'd. 

10. 2^ B'.ii .\ dt Lind ; 

11. 12 in.ina.s i it hn m/.t ; 

I\’. 1. 40 ' I'lm I it uinn(i\\(.d ar.iin, 

2. \() bi'r.i I t l.'ind . 

7. 7 in, mas nt hidii/i. ; 

4. 10 'g.rr.n 72 r/(/.i nt uinniiwfd 

iir.iin ; 

5. 4 btir.i dt rii\ .d land; 

I bi(/i (it t’dial Lmd, c.ipniifd 
ti’din L mm. I nL, 

7. hiirdfrinfi (in rhf nld p;dm riffs 
(it (iii-ftlm. rhf fhfnshfd Lmd 
<). dt Enkhfji;d, 

10. kinfi dt Laijiish. 

11. 14 Burs (it Lmd ; 

12. 1^02 m;m;is of hron'zf ; 

1. 2 lei/rst dt winniiwfd iiriiin; 

2. (it Badgishpi. 

V hrorhf r dt Ihkurim. 

4. Largtr Sff rions : 

See Mtis-r.erV .'^tilene ii.’i.^iynscl.e Idci - 
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XXXVIC BUR GAN 

6 . lie URUDU AIA-XA 

7. II SE SIG 
s. GAX-A-US 

9. MAS NUN BAR XIG-GU 

10. SIS SID-MAL(r)-RU APIN 

11. LEGAL XIM GIN SAG LAL 

12. RAT . [lu;gal 

VI. I. VIII BUR GAN 
2. Ill .SE SIG 

u GAN PAR-A-GAB-AB (.V 

4. GLX SIG SE A PIN 

5. .MAS NUN BAR XIG-GU 

6. DU-SIG-LUGAL 

7. XXI BUR GAX NIG UD-DU 

s. GUD GAX 

9. [G]XL URUDU l-M.A-XAl 

10. . 

VIE I. X BUR GAX 
2. A-S[A| 

\ I URUDU X.M.MA 

4. .MA.S-APIX 

5. Ill BUR URU-.MUS 
0. II URUDU .M.MXA 
7. .MAS APEX 
s. GAX BUR-[SIR-LA) 

Rfv. 1 . I. AX-GU-ZI Rev. 

2. CL BUR GAX 
u XXXVII ICX URUDU M.A-XA 

4. XXI LXXII QA .SE SIG 

5. II BUR BAL 
(k GAX-SAM 

IE I. LUGAL-RI-GAL-LA 
2. ISIB'‘XIX-GIR-SU 
U GAX-GAR 


5. 3600 of land; 

6. 200 manas of bronze: 

7. 2 i^urs) of winnowed grain; 
s. I fori Ganaush, 

9. princeli’ leader, great lord, 

10. brother of Shidmall riru, the 

shepherd, 

11. the exalted king, chief coun- 

sellor, the subduer, 

12. 

\’L I . S Burs of land : 

2. 3 <"urs) of winnowed grain — 

3. a field of P;iragabab ( .L. 

4. (if.o [gio'.r] of winnowed grain), 

the shepherd, 

5. princely leader, great lord — ■ 

6. of the royal standard of puritv. 

7. 21 Burs of land, belonging to 

Uddu, 

s. an ox-irrigated held, 

9. 140 manas of bronze. 

10. 

ML I. 10 Burs of land. 

2. a field. 

3. 6 m;inas of bronze, 

4. I lor) the leader, the shepherd, 

5. 13 Burs) Urumush. 

6. 2 manas of bronze 

7. ( fori the leader, the shepherd 
s. of the held of Lagash ( .A, 

1. 1. .Anguzi. 

2. 150 of land; 

3. 3N10 manas of bronze; 

4. 21 (garj'l 72 qas of winnowed 
gram. 

5. 2 burs of ploughed land; 
hind purch;ised 

IE 1. I fori Lugalkigalla, 

2. priest of XingirsLi. 

3. Re:il estate holdings. 


The last line is the name of the account. It designates the kind 
of account to which the tablet belongs. Similar names are found in 
the accounts of later time. 

On the edge is scratched LUGAL-SAG-X^E BA-X^U 

or, “Lugalsagne made it (?).” As a part of the verb may be broken 
awav, we are not able to complete the statement with certainty. 
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Seme of the lines might be translated in mure than one \va_\’, but 
a discussion of the technical reason^ for the renderings adopted \vi mid 
be out of place here. But a few points of general inteiV'^t can be 
noted. The reader will ob.serve that at this early time it made no 
difference in what order the syllables of a word were written, ju'i o'ided 
they were all put down, hlana. for example, is sometinu'S spelled 
IMA-XA, and sometimes XA-MA. A similar freedom was exercised 
in the order (ff the sentences. Tlie phrase “of the ro\-al standard 
of purity" is sometimes ftir remijved frran the grain t< > which it applies. 

Two or three points of historiced interest may be noted. Shid- 
mab?)ru. who is descril:ed in col. \h 10 as “the she]jhenl. the exalted 
king." was apparently a predecessor of Enkhegtil. It is his brother 
whose purchase of land is recorded in this ttiblet. I have’ tentativeh- 
read in col. IV. 6 the nttme of tile cit_\- Umma. which was a near 
neighbor of Lagash. with which slie was often tit w;ir.* L'mnia m 
later texts is spellei.l l.iy the picture ot ti 1 m )\v tiiiil tu'i'i iw held in the haiii 1. 
and this name by the picture oi a In ov t.lone, but the 
probably to the same city in each case. 

Again in col. TV. 8 a field is described ;is (lU-dAX, “bank of the 
field. T ttike this to be ;i vtiriant de.scription of the field called in 
later texts (jL-EDIX, “btmk ot the pkfn." It was a field which 
lay between L mma ;ind Eagash. (U'er which the two cities lre< numtly 
fought.* It was l.iecause the men of Umma iiu'aded this plain that 
Ennatum, a later king of Lagash, undertook the war which is cele- 
brated in the famous stele of \ ultures. most of which is prcserc'cd in 
the Louvre, though one fragment of it is in the British Museum. 

The reader will notice th;it along with grain, bronze was used 
as a medium of exchange. Apjjareiulx' at this lurly time the use of 
silver or gold tor this purpose had not begun. We begin to trace their 
Use in the reign of Lr-Xina and his successiirs, though brinize was 
sometimes employed for a long time afterward. In Egvpt bronzi' 
was used as a medium of exchange much longer Lhan it was in 
Babylonia. 

Ui'.oKt.i': A. B.\kt()x. 


* See L. \V. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 12\ ff 
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ABRAHAM AS THE INVENTOR OF AN IMPROVED PLOW. 

I X the Museum Journal, vnl. I. p. 4, Prof. A. T. Clay published 
a reproduction and description of a most interesting seal device: 
that of an Assyrian plow, drawn by two oxen and attended by a 
gang ( >f three men, one of whom is engaged at a funnel-shaped appara- 
tus at the side of the plow. Which without doubt is a seeder, the seed 
Ijeing fed through it into the furrow just turned up by the plowshare. 
The same material has Ijeen republished by Dr. Clay in the “Publi- 
cations of the Bal:)ylonian Section.” vol. If. p. 63/. The seal can be 
exactly dated from the document to which it is attached, for this bears 
the date of the hjurth year of Xazi-Marutta.sh, of the fourteenth 
century B. C. According to PnT. Clay, similar plows with tubes 
are found on monuments of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, while 
they also remain in u.se in Syria to this day. 

It is interesting to note that this seal device illustrates a hitherto 
ofiseure ]3assage in an ancient and famous Jewish Ixsok. This is the 
so-called Book of Jubilees, a Judaistic work i.'t the second centurv 
B. C.. of the character of a Midrash on the liiblical Genesis, that is. 
it tells the iiuiuisiti\'e reader all the thousand and one things which 
the canonical V(.>lume does not vouchsafe to explain in the history of 
the jjatriarchs. I'he story of Abraham is naturally enlarged upon, 
and much is made of the legend concerning his opposition to the pre- 
vailing jiaganism of Babylonia in the midst of which he was lirought 
up. The people made idols for them.selves and indulged in all sorts 
of ab(,minable practice.'-, and Satan iMastema) attempted in every 
wav to corrupt and destroy the earth. And so among other things, 
“the prince Mastema sent ravens and birds t(.> devour the seed which 
was s( )wn in the land, in order to destroy the land, and rol) the children 
( )f men ( )f their lab( )rs. Befi ire they could plow in the seed, the ravens 
picked it fn m the surface of the ground. And for this reason he called 
his name Terah ( /. e.. the father of Abraham), because the ravens and 
the birds reduced them to destitution and devoured their seed.”* 
Then Abraham is burn, distinguishes himself by his vouthful 
piety, and is aide by his mere word to turn away the flocks of ravens 
which came to destroy the crops. The result was that the people 
were able that year to sow and reap. Thereupon Aliraham, we are 
told, taught those -leho made implements for oxoi. the artificers in leood. 

* Tile etymiiloey is uliseure. The-e quotation^ are from the eleventh chapter and are bor- 
roweil from R. H Charlei, B iok nf Jubile^-s. 1902. 
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and they made a eessel aboee the y^roiDul. iaeiire, the frame "/ the f)li>ie. 
in order to put the seed thereon, and the seed fell doien thenfroni upeoi 
the share of the ploze. and leas hidden in the earth, and they no lo)ryr 
feared the rairms. A>id after this nuuiner they made vessels ahovo the 
'e,roiind on all the fnnnes (f the ploies. a>id they sozeed and tilled all tlm 
land. aeeordi)i'j^ as Ahralunji comnitDided theni. and they }io lon'yr feared 
the birds. 

The auther (_'f the Ijfjuk, \vh(_) may have hcen a ITil )yli )nian Jew, 
has thus made Abraham the inventi ir < if thi> ei util liiiatii m i >1 jih iw and 
seeding machine. The ascription <if tlie invention to the jiatnarch 
is on a par with the C( m.mon stock of later Jewish legend, which ma.de 
of Aliraham the discoverer of letter-^, astronomy and the art<. It 
is iK.it strange that this wonderful plow, doubtless in common U'.e in 
the writer’s day, was also considered ti patent of hTither Abraham’'-. 

JaN!I> a. i\l()NI(.OMi:K\ . 


NAPOLEON’S EGYPT. 

T he President of the Museum, Mr. Eckley Ik C'oxe. Jr., has 
recently presented to the Museum Library a co])v of the 
Description of Egypt jtublished under the jiatronage of 
Xapoleon and growing out of his Egyjitian campaign. Mr. E. P. 
Wilkins has kindly contributed the following descriptive notice 
of this work for the Joi kn.m.. - PPlitor. 

My attention was recently called to the cop\- of Xajioleon’s 
Egypt acciuired Ity the Library of the L'niversity Museum. Upon 
examination my interest was aroused by the fact tliat this jirow'd 
to be the only perfect set of the first edition that 1 have ever had 
the good fortune to see. It was then thc'it I made some investigation 
of the history of this important an<l monumental work with a view to 
finding the reasons for the varying merits of different copies. It 
may be interesting to the retulers of the Joi kxal to recall some- 
thing of this history. 

Xapoleon’s Egypt, so-called from the fact that it represents the 
scientific results of Xapoleon’s Egyptian Expedition in 179S. takes 
rank as the first great work which revealed to the world the treasures 
of Ancient Egypt. From the publication of this monumental work 
dates the real beginning of the long line of scholarly productions 
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wliich liave added t(j our knowledge of Egyptian civilization. 
Beture its puljlieation in 1809, the remains of Ancient Egvpt were 
kr.dwn only through the hasty notes of travelers, or at best the 
IJa^^ing notice of explorers who, like Bruce, 1768-1773 (seeking the 
sources of the Xilei, had other objects in view. Before the summer 
ot 1798 no systematic exploration of this immense storehouse of 
antiejuity had ever l)een undertaken. 

Orkjx of the Work. 

When Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition was organized, the verv 
unusual and elaborate preparations of its commander gave rise to 
much speculation. It soon became apparent that it was something 
more than a ir.ere army of conciue.st. There was organized an army 
to light I'atlles and Iresiege cities. l.)ut tiiere was also equally well 
organized a select company of eminent .scholars and artists, nearly 
a hundred strong. ( )nce lande^l on Egyptian soil this two-fold 
expe(lition 1 egan to operate and to justify itself. W^hile the armv 
was winning victeiries and magnifying the fame of Xapole )n, this 
little company of scholars was uncovering the ancient civilization of 
Egypt, \hvant Denon. an enthusiastic meml.)er of the e.xpedition, 
an artist and traveler, noted in his day f(.)r his finished and scholarlv 
productions, published an account of their labors in 1802 after his 
return to France. His vivid and interesting narrative enables us 
to a])])rc‘ciate the difficulties and ])rol‘)lems which c(')nfrr)ntcd them, 
laboring in a hostile land, surrounded by enemies, in the midst of 
frequent alarms and the smoke of battle. WV may still marvel £it 
the magnificent results which they (.)bttiined Ijy unremitting toil, 
to present to the worhl in one (d tlie greatest archieological works ever 
pul tlished. 

The fate of this brilliant military enterprise is too well known 
to need relating here. When the end hnally ctime and the ''Armv of 
the East," a.bandor.ed by Napoleon, was withdmwn (1802i, stren- 
uous efforts were imide by the French general to preserve the collec- 
tions of natural history and antiquities. But General Hutchinson 
was inflexible and insisted on the delivery to the British of all objects 
in dispute in accordance with the tenns of capitulation. He finallv 
agreed, however, to allow the naturalists to retain their collections 
entire, but he would not extend the same courtesv to the archcTolomsts 

- o'* 

and artists. Hence all collections of ancient manuscripts and 
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antiquities were turned over, including the greatest find of all. the 
famous Rosetta Stone'. This, e)f cemrse'. was a prize the value of which 
was too well kn<jwn to escape the' keen eye of the Engli.-'h general. 
On its delivery to the British ( 1802) it was immctliatcly sent to Eng- 
land. where it sejon found a resting place in the British kluseum 
along with the other “spoils of war. But. nevertheless, it 
rem.ained for French scholarship tei unrave'l the' hieroglyphics 1)\' the 
aid of the three-folel inscription on the stone. The three inscrip- 
tions are representeel natural size in Xapok'on s Egy]it. Anliciuites. 
Vol. V, plates 52, 53 and 54. 
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In 1805 a commission of eight was appointc 1 to e'ollcct for 
publicatiem all the memoirs. mone)graphs and designs of the various 
members of the e.xpedition, the entire cost to be borne' by the state'. 
The publication was to be in fact the scientific results oflhc 
Egyptian expedition. Four years later, in 1802, appeare 1 the 
first instalment of the great ^’ork, consisting of a volume of introduc- 
tory matter, three volumes rjf plates and three volumes of text, under 
the general editorship of M. Jf)mard. The publication was con- 
tinued at intervals until 1822, when the last instalment was issued. 
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Xo greater tribute can be paid to the scholarship which 
produced this work than the following quotation from an English 
Journal of 1854: “By its care for scientific and literary interests, 
the mind of France conc}uered even when the sword fell from her 
hand. France brought back a pure and a permanent conquest from 
Egypt — a conquest unsullied by a crime and undimmed by a tear. 
The labours of her learned commissioners on the X"ile will continue 
a portion of her intellectual empire to the end of time. X"o disaster 
can ever roll her of that glory — so worthily won and so modestly 
worn.” {AthencciDU. April 1, 1854.) 

In the Aluseum’s copy there is a total of 894 separate plates, 
of which 72 are colored. In addition there are 31 smaller illus- 
trations in the text. The plates measure 21 by 28 inches with the 
excepti('m of five double size and nineteen triple size folding plates. 
They are l.ieautifully executed copper plate engravings, representing 
the best work of a period when engravers were artists and practiced 
one (.4 the nujst difticult (jf the arts. The greatest care was exercised 
to render these engravings accurate and trustworthy in every detail. 
The colored plates, executed by hand, are splendid examples of 
eft'ective coloring. Each plate is in eft'ect a high grade water color 
from the hand of a skilled artist. 

This set of Napoleon's Egypt is a .splendid example of the rare 
and valuable first edition, complete and perfect in every re.spect, with 
wide, untrimmed margins and early, sharp impressions of the 
plates. It is one of the very few complete sets to fie found anywhere, 
and the (inly complete set that I have liecn able to find in Philadel- 
phia. ( )f four other sets that I have had an (ipportunitv of examin- 
ing, three were found to lack the full complement of cokared plates 
and did mat show llie clear, sharp impressions so noticeable in the 
kluseum’s esapy. The fourth copy which I examined, while 
corresponding fairly well with the Museum’s copy in respect to the 
plates, does not have the text of the first edition, but that of the 
second. The second editiian was published in 1820-1830 in a much 
inferior style, with poor impressions of the plates and none in colors: 
while tlte text was in 26 volumes octavoa inste^ad (af 9 volumes folio. 

I htive concluded from my examination of the history of 
Napoleon’s Egypt that only a few sets of the first edition were 
issued in a complete state with all the colored plates. As thev 
pnaceeded with the edition the publishers discontinued coloring at 
least twenty plates, in order to save time and expense. Since each 
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engraving had to be colored by hand the saving would be very 
great. The copy that the IMttseum has been so fortunate as to 
acquire is one of these earlier copies on which the greatest pains were 
expended. 

Description' of the Work. 

Title . — Description de I'Egypte, on recueil des observations 
et des recherches qui ont etc faites en Egypte pendant I'expedition 
de I'armee francaise, public par les ordres de sa majeste I'empereur 
XapajKon le Grand. Paris, de rimprimerie imperiale 1809-1813 
(par ordre dti g( uvernement Paris, de rimprimerie royale, 1817- 
1822i. Text 9 vcilumes. folio. Plates 12 vols. atla folio. 

The Text . — The text consists of memoirs and monographs 
relating to the history, antiquities, geography, natural history, 
ethnoh gy, etc., of Egypt in loth ancient and modern times. It 
consists of the following volumes: 

Anticiuitt's — Descriptions, 2 vols. 

Anticiuitfc's — iXk'moires. 2 vols. 

Etat Moderne, 2 vols., in 3 parts. 

Histoire Xaturelle, 2 vols. 

The Pldte.s-.- - The plates billowing the order of the text are dis- 
pi’sed as follows: 

1. Anticiuitis, 3 vols. 

2. Etat Moderne. 2 vols. 

3. Histoire Xaturelle, 3 vols. 

4. Cartes topographiques, 1 vol. 

Preface historique et explication des planches, 1 v 1. 

To give the reader some idea of the immense mass of material 
collected by the expedition, and the extent of their explorations we 
give a brief analysis of the.se huge volumes. 

1, Autiqiiites. 

\h)l. I. — Phihe, Syene, Elephantine. Gmbos, Silsilis, Edfu, 
El Kab, Latojiolis, Hermonthis. 

Vol. II. — Theljes, including Medinet Habu, El Kurneh, Tombs 
of the Kings, etc. 

Vol. III. — Thebes, continued, including Luxor and Kamak. 
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Vol. IV. — Kus, Kuft, Dcndereh, Ai)y(lns, )lis, Lycopi ili-;, 

Hemiupolis Magna, Antinoa, The HeptaiiMniiik-. ate. 

Vol. V. — Memphis and the Pyramids. Bal)\'li)n, Helii)p!)H<. 
Athribis. Tanis, Bubastis, dhe Delta, Alexandria. Busiris, El laiynm, 
Sakkareh. 

klanv of these volumes are rich in manuscripts, inscriptions, 
figurines, tombs, mummies and minor aittiquities. 

2. Ehit Modonie. 

Vol. I and II. — Costumes. Portraits, Wses, Furniture, Musi- 
cal Instruments, Coins and In.scriptions, all belonging to the mo lern 
period. 

,C Ilistoire Xdlii relic. 

Vol. I. — Mammals. Birds. Reptiles. Fishes. 

Vol. II. — Invertel.)rates. 

Vol. II. — Second Part — B(>tany. Mineralogy. 

4. Cartes top>onra(rlii(iiies, 

including surveys, plans, etc.. fr(..m the island ot Phike to tlie 
Alediterranean. E. P, \\ ilkin.s. 

THE LILITH LEGEND. 

A klONG the magical texts in the Museum is tlie followii'g, which 
belongs to a widespread category of Jewish charms: 

Shaddai 

Sanui Sansanui Semniglapli Adam VHWH Kadmon Life Lilitli. 

In the name of V” the God of Israel who besits tlie ciierub;,, 
whose name is living and enduring forever. Elij’a the prophet was 
walking in the road and he met the wicked Lilith and all her band. 
He said to her. Where art thou going. Foul one and Spirit of foulness, 
with all thy f<jul band walking along? And she answered and siiid. 
to him: kly lord Elija. I am gr-ing to the house of the woman in 
childbirth who is in pangs (?), of So-and-sr) daugltter of Such-a-i)ne, 
to give her the sleep of death and to take the child she is bearing, 
to suck his blood and to suck the marrow of his bones and to devour 

his flesh. And said Elija the prophet blessed his name! — With 

a ban from the Name — bless it! — shalt tliou be restrained and like 
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a stone shalt thou be! And she answered and said to him: For 
the sake of Y" postpone the l.)an and I will flee, and will swear to 
tliee in the name of Y" God of Israel that I will let go this business 
in the case of tliis woman in childbirth and, the child to be born to 
Iter and e\'ery inmate so as do no injury. And every time that they 
repeat or 1 see my names written, it will not be in the power of mie or 
of all my band to do evil or harm. And these are my names: Lilith, 
Abitar (Abito?), Abikar (Abiko?), Amorpho, HakaL Odam, Kephido, 
Ailo, klatrota, Abnukta, Satriha, Kali, Batzeh, Talui, Kitsa. And 
Elija answered and said to her: Lo, I adjure thee and all thy band, 
in the name of Y” God of Israel, by gematria 613, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and in the name of his holy Shekina, and in the name of 
the ten h.oly Seraphs, the W'heels and the holy Beasts and the Ten 
Books of the Lav., and by the might of the God of Hosts, blessed is 
he' — that thou emne not, thou nor thy band to injure this woman or 
the child she is bearing, nor t('' drink his blood nor to suck the marrow 
of his bones nor to devour his flesh, nor to touch them neither in 
their 2,S6 limbs nor in their 365 ligaments and veins, even as she is 
( = thiou art?) not al.)le to count the number of the stars of heaven 
nor to dry up the water of the sea. In the name of: ‘ Hasdiel Samriel 
has rent Satan.’ 

Such charms as these are still hung up in Jewish households, 
with the special inteiition of warding oft the demon who lies in wait 
with hateful jealousy to destroy the born or unborn child and to 
injure its mother. This form of incantation is typical of many of 
the characteristic elements of magic as found throughout the ages. 
The Lilith is one of the hoariest conceptions of the superstitious 
imagination. vShe goes back to the early Babylonian magic, and 
bears a Sumerian name: she appears in the Old Testament (Isaiah 
34, 14) as a desert diaunting demon; a vast amount of Jewish lore 
developed about her, making her the first wife of Adam (^or his wife 
after the Fall), from which union sprang a host of demons. She 
early came to be regarded as the demon jealous of the love of the 
sexes, and her peculiar penchant is the frustration of their natural 
union, so that women and children are the special objects of her 
malignity. Psychologically she is the product of the neurotic 
pathology of the female sex. 

The form of the incantation is also instructive. It reads in 
the style of a narrative, the story being told how the Lilith once 
met the Prophet Elijah and was worsted by his exorcism. This 
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legendary form of incant^itii >11 is a fonn < 'f ^^-ir.ijallu'lie magie; 
the mere telling of the stury reproduces the identical result over 
again. Thus in the old Btihylonian magic tl’c pc'-t-god Dihharra 
could be thwtirted by repetitir.g the myth of lii^ defeat at the hand 
of the good gods. In fact any narratit'c about a demon had \-irtue, 
as exhibiting the power of knowledge over him. 

But the potency of the charm lies peeulitniy in the recitation 
of the Lilith’s names. In a parallel ehtinn it is ])rescribcd that the 
list of her ntimes be hung up in the bedchamber and thev avail to 
avert the d.emon. This ntune-mtigic is the extreme l.■xem]dif!cation 
of the ideti of the power of magical knowk-dgt.'. I'o know the name 
of god or demon in ancient mtigic :ind religion endowed the ]jo'->e.''>or 
of the mystery with intlitence over the supernatura.l being. A 
classical instance eif thi- is fouml in the legend in ('renesis 22f, 
where Jacol) demands the ntmte' of the god who wre-tled with him 
and the latter refuses to give it. 

But tiptirl fn m tlteoc clentenis ihi> magical legend has giwat 
interest on account o! us tijijjcarar.ce in widelx' ditlcrL'iit languages 
a.nd literatures, aitd because it itself 1 etu's the trace- of eclectic origin, 
having picked up in its jountey thn-ugh the age- element- from 
very diver-e (pun-ters. An interesting chapter on the hisTor\- of the 
legend has bten given by Dr. .M. (Itister in xi whole number 

.xlvii, 12h. entitk-d "'fwo 'I'hou-and ’W-ar- of ('liarm Again-t the 
Child-Stetding Witch." He draw- from a large -lock of Sla\-onic. 
Rumanian, modern (Irei'k and Sx'riac literature, to which I can ;ilso 
add S(.me earlier cxt.mple- from the (Invk ; nd from Itaha 'I'he 
Lilith of the ( )rient 1 ecf.ntes identified with tile witch of the ( fccidimt, 
who is alwa.ys a Italf uncanny creatun- in the older magic, altiiough 
rationalized later into a woman i)osses-ed bv a demon. 

A comparison of th.e different forms of the legend si-attered o\-er 
this wide tireti shi iws that the\' priiceed tnnu the saniL' nulting pot (it 
the magic (jf the old Mediterranean world, in which the elements are so 
fused that it is difficult to work nut a ,genetd')g\' 1 if tlu' magic. 
The East and the West borrowed from, tmd gave to, each other 
mutually. I hus the ripening wrmls of our charm, which are 
Jewish, Sanui, Sansanui produeed a Stiint Sisoe or Sisynios, 
who is a gretit help a.gainst the demons in the Byztmtine and 
Balkan world. Also the several different forms (jf the le.gend 
correspond to a large extent in the names given to the Lilith or 
Whtch. To give some examides, the first name in our charm, Lilith 
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has as its ptirallel in Greek forms Gelou, in the Syriac Geos, which 
twt) ^\•<)r(ls are descended from the ancient Balndonian demon name, 
the Ciallu. Ahixa i-- found as Ahnza or Abuzou in the Greek, and 
Avezuba in tile Rumanian. The fourth name Amurphos is actually 
a Greek word. ‘Gliapeless," and of more correct form than the 
klorphos which app'ears in the Greek texts. The name Kali is 
represented in translation in the Greek of Phlegumon i “ burning" i. 
etc. The persistence andi interchange of these names arc interesting 
and instructive phenomena. 

Als(j the Prophc't Elijah ha^ his appropriate counterparts in 
the other legenil.'. In tlie Christian legends this may be the Virgin 
Ahiry, St. h bchael, or even Christ himself: or some less eminent 
saint, the St. Sisoe wlsnt- origin has 1 een indicated al'ove. or one of 
the numen an ( ibscure Syriac saints, c. Mar Ebcdi.shu. A dricument 
like this carrier in hack through the ages ami religii-ns, Slavonic, 
Greek, Italian, Syriac, Hel‘rew - Cliri-tian. Pagan, Jewish — to most 
primitive elements of the Babylonian magic. The .same form of 
charm is fcamd in Cliristian i..< oks, c-n Greek manuscripts, on the 
bowls fr( in hs'ipijmr, and still hangs in the bedchamber C'f Jewish 
W( )nien, 

J.VMF.-' A. MoXToOMEKY. 
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NOTES. 

In 18*^^7 the Mu>eum aecjuire!]. td^fther with a e(>lleeti(in ni 
Greek vase> now on e.\hil ition, a lar>;e ' 'ox ol traonienl> oi Attic 
ware. These Irattments have la.teK' keen -'iirte'l with tlie rc'ult 
that parts of several 1 )lack-tipure'! vaw^ of pnoil --lyle h.ave ' >een jint 
tijgether. Among the wenes (le]jieteil igion tinni are 1 he-eiw 

wrestling with t1ie klir.otanr; Heraek-' lilting the If r_\'inantliiari h > w 
alnve the head of Eurystlieiis who h; taken wfiiee in a jar: oworal 
friur-hrirse eha.riot>; an amuAng weiie of -..iiorting ■'alx'io; and 

Di< nvsiac revels. Xoteworthv also are a tragnient ironi a iv 1-ligure 1 
vam representing the first ].)o<iti<in of a diwu-' thrower and a. re 1- 
figured kylix de-fficting a yonth writing on a tahlet. 

The kliiseiim ha^- jtwt ])ureha>ed a eolleetioii of antiqiU' ghws 
ci.nsisting of about three hundred \'aM'S, together willi a number ot 
gla.^s bracelets and r.eckkieo. d'here are abo in tile eollealion a 
number of necklaces of timetlpwl, agate, rock crystal and c.irne- 

lian. The entire collection came froni Palc'line and tlie gre.itei' 

part is of Roman mamifaetuiX' and dates from ilie inn.' when I’ale-- 
tine waw a Fioman pro\-incc'. 'I'here are. howwer, a number o;' pirees 
of more tincient date representing eaiiic -'tages in tlie m muf.ieture 
of glass vessels. The colloclioii, which has ln'cn made with (."ire 
and intelligence, incTadcs almost ever\' c.itegory i if wis o an 1 e'cmy 
techniciue ( 'f the glass blowx-r. 'I'Ik- vases show a gnnl c'ariely of 
form and many of them exhibit in a marked ilegrei’ the brilliant 
iridescence which gives to the coUrction the effect of great \-ariety 
in color. Tlw colk'ction will be tully describe 1 in a for’ln' iming 
number of the Jot'RN.M.. 

The tmtiquities sent to the Museum Irom the (,'xeavalions last 
year in Crete were liGd at Piraeus on account ot the war. This h;is 
caused tliem to be delayed for six mouths in retichmg tlw Museum. 
Advices have now been received to tlie eifect that tluw are (Hi their 
wav and will reach the Museum soon. 

Air. William Evans Wood heus presenteil ];air of aiitiiiue 
Pompeiian vases in the name of his bather aiidi mother, Honitio C. 
M’ cod and Abigcd Woi.mI. 

The British School of Archa ology in Egypt, through Prof. 
linders-Petrie, has presented to the Museum a granite sphinx with 
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the head of Rameses II, discovered by Prof. Petrie last year on the 
site of ancient Memphis. This sphinx, which rests on an inscribed 
pedestal, is, with the exception of portions of the face, in a perfect 
state of preservation. It is now on its way from Cairo to Philadel- 
phia. 


Dr. Arno P(jebel, who contributes the leading article in this 
number of the Journal giving an account of his work in the hluseum 
during the summer (jf 1912, has ijeen engaged for five months begin- 
ning the first of June, to continue his work of copying and studying 
the histfjrical documents contained in the collection of Babylonian 
tablets in the Museum. 

The Heye Collections have Ix'cn enriched by the addition of 
old Xortli American ethnological specimens collected many years 
ago and until recently forming part of a public e.xhihtition in Eng- 
land. Among the rarer objects in this collection are a buffalo hide 
shield, with painted cover, a finely wrought Xa.scape coat with char- 
acteristic decorations and three pairs of Xascape leggings decorated 
by tile sa.me methcid and in similar style to the coat. The col- 
lection also contains a number of very fine old eastern porcupine 
ouill embroideries. 

Mr. B. W. Lee.son has been engaged to make a series of photo- 
gra]jhs of the Ouatsino Indians in the northern part of Vancouver 
Island. 

An ethnological collection from tlie Bushongo, consisting of 
choice selected articles, ha.s been purcliased fn m Mr. E. Tordav, 
the African exphjrer. These articles were procured from the 
Bushongo by Mr. d'orday during his last African expedition. 

A remarkable ethnological collection consisting of ud9 specimens 
reuresenting Xew Zealand. Tonga, Eiji, Australia and British Xew 
Duinea has just been aetjuired by purchase. This collection contains 
manv of the old and rare cai'vings of the alioriginal peoples of these 
several porticins of Polynesia and Melanesia. The Australian part 
of the collecti(^n is entirely from the northern part of that continent, 
in the \icinity of Torres Straits. Apart from the artistic epuditv 
presented by many of the C'bjects in this collectic'n, it represents 
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cL ithii’tjt'. per."! ‘iial i irnaarieim-' .aa! ii a-'eal nmlrma.em-' 
difrerent culture area" cn'.prmed :v. tlu ue"L;ra]i’ri al Im 


r till- "e\‘eral 
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.Vn L'xeh. itpi- > l ethia 'pma-l luatm'iai ha." ' ei a enimte'l witii ihi' 
Aimtraliait Mimeuiu. at Svdiae- Iiv wir'eh. th.e Mimeum ha" ai^a uareh, 
a. valual.ile "erie." i almnuiiad u\-api am :’r' au Xh-w Siiuth W’ak 
\Ve"t Au"traha. ( jueeimlaud, X'e't’i Aimtraha a-'d Ceutral Aimtraha. 

hlr. Harw'\' A; ar.d. Air. \\ C . Watt" haxa jua "cr. ted a ' tlte 
AJimeum a ]ia.ir "f !V"ry Aar trumpet" ; r.'l a "iiudl cellcefeT- . iitiar 
ivi.'ria" from the Chiu.m'. 


Acc'.in'jjan viuu lite cHeetaa- lit rret' ■ et : ua •!’ 'i.;y retiutly 

purcha"e(I, i" xaikuil'h "trie" ■ a' pi < a. lyraph" > >: llie iierrere" 
made hehaa the r,,^ruia!i w, a"d, "h''vme hiicp- l■.M:^me" aial 
( ceupatii .it". 

At ciilleeli 111 'li i.hirty-:i\a p’aaeyraph" . ( 'r’eiital lu'i'p]'" ha" 
been receuc'l U" a yift I'r. .m >ir". 1!. Al. Suae- 

'File Anu.'rieaii A""i leiaiimi > <: Alu-emi'". which met m I’liilad^'l- 
])hi;i fn m June .'li I'l .^ih, "pent th.e airetaMin i.f June 4 tli in tile 
AIu"eum tAr tlie iimpcctinn i a' the CMlleetinn" aial the read’iiy 1 1! 
paper". 

ddic t' lundata 111" mI the exletmi'in nl the new Imdihny litix'e li(.'en 
hni"hed and tile wtill" liave ln'cn erm ted \<> tlie lexa-l < > 1 ' the audi- 
torium door, d'lie jjillcar" "Upji'irtiny tlii" door and tlu- floor it"eh. 
which are of reinforccil concrete, are ;il"o in place. 
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Fig. 55. — The Hamat'-a. Thi- ami the prttLilin.E; puture ^hiav the perferni.im t 
“e-annihal daiue . 1 he Haa^al-'a wear'' heatlharal an<l nei. krme maht- <>t > t ear 
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INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST 

T he Northwest Coast of America is inhabited by a number of 
Indian tribes who possess a culture differing in a remarkable 
way from that of all the other Indians. While these tribes 
are thus marked off sharply from the other North American Indians, 
it is not be be inferred that this difference is due either to Asiatic 



FiCt. 56. — Tlio iltK-rway «if a at K<»skimo village. The ^irl in 

tho doorway wears tlie old time co-^tume marie entirely of cedar 
bark. She carries in lier handi a basket of the same matcnal. 


origins or to Asiatic influence. Statements to the effect that the 
Haidas or the Tlingit resemble Japanese or other Asiatic peoples 
in their personal appearance and in their customs should not be 
taken too seriously. The fact is that the Indians of the Northwest 
Coast, including the Tlingit, the Haida, the Tsimshian and Kwa- 
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kiutl, possess a culture peculiar t<> theiuseh'e.-^. 1 he\' inhabit the 
mountainous sealjoard of Southeastern Alaska and Ilritish Columbia 
and the islands off the C()a>t. In language and in tlieir personal 
appearance, these tribes differ from each other, but in arts and cratts, 
customs and lieliefs thev are so uniform and ili^tinct that they are 



much more eadly recoj^nized as a separate primp than any of the 
other peoples of North America. The most northernly of these 
peoples are the Tlinpit, which include the Chilkat; in the middle 
area are the Kwakiuth The two Kwakiutl tribes, the Koskimo 
and Ouatsino, are on tlie northern end of Vancouver Island, These 
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two tribes have recently been photographed on behalf of the Museum 
by Mr. B. AV. Leeson, who has also collected data relative to their 
customs. Some of these photographs are here reproduced. 

The Kwakiutl have a mmiber of secret societies. The members 
of these societies perform a very strange ceremony in the winter 
time. This ceremony is accompanied by dances of a peculiar char- 
acter. The Hamatsa is a member of one of the secret societies 



Fbi. 6<) — A (.Juat''in'' ucniaii. 


up(jn wh(jm a guardian spirit has conferred the gift of eating human 
flesh. During the dances referred to. the Hamatsa, in a state of 
frenzy induced by the ceremony and its mythical associations, 
endeavors to seize and devour whomsoever he can lav his hands on, 
bites pieces out of his enemies and devours the bodies of slaves 
killed for the purpose. In this condition he also eats human corpses 
which he takes from the burials in the trees. 
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In Fit,n 54 tlu- Haniat^a i-- '-hown in tlu' whiali he 

assumes in tlie dance al ihc- time < 4 hi-' >^reale'-t exeitenienl. dunnit 
which he atipears t'l i le searchmit Pir human !le''h Im eat. 



J'Ki. 61 -.\ (Jjal-iiP- 

It will be seen from the photographs of the Ouatsino that they 
have the custom of artificially deforming their heads. 

It is characteristic of all the Northwest Coast tribes that they 
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have numerous distinguishing crests which they display upon their 
houses, and otherwise proclaim. These crests or totems represent 
animals. 

In Fig. 56 is shown the doorway of a Koskimo house. This 
dor)rway represents the jaws of a fabulous monster that lived in 
the water at the mouth of Cache Creek where the Koskimo formerlv 



tit. 62 . — A ^ ,iiy _ [ , 1 iriik'^rt.tt an ha^ .irruN^ti with ho j.ariw 

tlu- Ltiitliii,!,'. 'I a^o .in. 'Ung an.l -ikvi-Ih - aic inuilo !>y the vounto anti bv thi. iie. .pic un 
'll. .rt The pit tuic I- ni.itic .luring tlu- -inging. 


had their abode. The legend concerning this doorwav and its 
heraldic device is as follows. 

In verv earlv times there came on Cache Creek a verv laree fish 
known as Stokish. Locating itself where the Indians were accus- 
tomed to come for water, this monster gradtudly decimated the tribe 
in the fttllowing manner. When the people came down for water, 
the fish, hidden at the bottom of the river, would open its huge 
mouth and as the water rushed in. the people were sucked in with 
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it. Finally the trihe was reduceil to one old niiin and a yiainy yirl. 
(It is this uld man whose face is carved over the door shown in 
Fig. 56.) The old man and maid were afraid to go to the river for 
water, knowing that they would lie devoured if they did so. At 
this time there appeared a stranger called Kankokala !who it seems 
was a kind of supernatural being and a savii ur) aial the old man 
and the maid related tcj him the story of Stokish. Kankokala took 
otf his belt and placing it around the girl, bade her go unafraid to 



I'f > 6 ' A w I ' MiiiK ' ‘ H Ml' *ii\ Al t « 1 : • I « 1 ( . \ • 1 1. , : m a' 1 

tii' Man! I ' an mm!- id' K ■ I t< • ( -a’, n : A l-ii’. 


bring water. Ihereupon the old man was seized with fear that he 
would b<-' lelt alone and jjrotested agauist the suggi'stion. I'lnalK' 
the maid went tii letch water by Ktinkokala's command and was 
swallowed up like the rest of her trilse. 1 he old man, now being 
left alone, set up a doleful lamentation until Kankokala led him bv 
gentle persuasion to the place where his tribe had been devouiwd 
by vStrikish. Upon their arrival they ScUW the monster wtdlowing in 
the wilier in great agony. At last, precipitating liimself tpjon the 
bank he burst open, whereupon the young girl stepped out alive and 
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well. At the scime time, the skeletons of the lost tribe came to light 
and were scattered over the shore. The old man recognized his 
tribesmen and started to call them by their names. Then he began 
putting the bones together, taking care that each man and woman 
should be made up of his and her own parts. Kankokala then 
sprinkled the bones with water, whereupon they became clothed 
with flesh and all the tribe came to life, rubbing their eyes as though 
they had been asleep. The old man, however, had made some 



64. — WattCNO vilkitjc atbi dance parly. 


mistakes and occ.isionally g.)t the parts mixed; that is why to this 
dav s(.)me people are Ixjrn deformed and why you sometimes see a 
man with one leg sh'._)rter than another. 

In addition to the pictures of the Kwakiittl there will be found 
in the following pages some observations on the Tlingit, prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Shotridge. 

Air. Lriuis Shotridge. an assistant in the Museum, is a full blood 
Tlingit from Klukwan Village on the Chilkat River in South- 
eastern Alaska. His father was head chief of the Raven side in 
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Chilkat. and his Imusa \va> the Whale Hnu.'-e. mother lielonged 

to the chief family of the Eayle side and eoimri luently was a member 
of the Ka-wa-yan-i-hit-tan 'usually jjrououneed Kaywantan > clan 
and lielonyed to the Finned Hotme. Th.eretore, Lotus Shotridye i.-- 
an Eayle of the Kaywantan clan and hi-^ hotwe would le the 
Finnerl Hoiwe. hirs. Shotridye is a Raven of tlit- Hlukahade clan 
and belonys to the Mounttun Hotme. 

Shotridye has made tor th.e Museum a mod, el of a "cction of 




his nati\ e village of Klukwan and aEo the drawing'- which illustrate 
the £11 tides in the lollowiny jiayes. 1 hese articles ;ire written from 
personal knowledge of Chilkat customs under the influence of which 
the authors were brought up. Their own education was in accord 
with Indian prtictices, and involved the matters ot which they write. 
M hether or not Mr. imd Mrs. Shotridge’s statements are alwavs in 
ticcord with the observations of others wh<) ha\'e written (in the sub- 
ject, it is interesting to record the recollections of members of the 
tribe who were brijught up according to the old traditi( >ns.-- Editor. 
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CHILKAT HOUSES 

To our tribe and the other tribes inhabiting the coast of South- 
eastern Alaska and farther down the coast of British Columbia, 
the “wigwam'’ or “tepee” was not familiar. Substantial dwellings 
of timber «'hich were the permanent homes of the nati\'es were 
built in the main villages. A man was proud to be known as a 
member of his home town where he was born and raised. Aristoc- 
racy among our people was far stronger years ago than it is to-day. 

During the four seasons of the year it was necessary for the 



Indians to hunt for the things which each season brought, and for 
these occasir)ns temp(3rary shelters were necessary, the kind of shelter 
depending on whether the journeys were taken on land or on water. 

Journeys (jn foot, taken into the far inland during the winter 
and summer, called for shelters which could be easily carried and 
which were appropriate for the condition of the weather. During 
the dry season no shelter was needed for the night. In the rainv 
season, however, skin tents were used in the open and brush shelters 
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in the woods. Journeys bv water were a nnieh easier task, all the 
requirements for bodily eomUn't bein<t plaeed in the eaiH-ie. Skin 
tents were taken alonp to b.e ereeted on shore at luyht. 

The permanent villa, qes cimsist nf provision In vises, i-irdinary 
dwellings, and family h<suses. Provision In .uses are those where 
foods of all kinds are eured and storeib ( )rdinarv dwellings are 
homes ijf the masses. Family In vises are those with names, as “ Yehl 
Hit” or Raven House. ‘'Hsiots Hit" nr Clrizzb" Pear Hnuse, owned 
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by families of the classes. The occupants of a familv house are the 
head man or ” Master of the House” and his family, relatives, and 
sometimes distant re'lati<-)ns. In this house alsii are held feasts, 
councils, and gatherings for all public interests. The chief’s family 
house, although it may not be very elaborately finished, is looked 
to with much regard. In it are kept the old relics, such as cere- 
monial costumes, helmets, batons, carved and painted screens and 
posts, all original things that had been in the possession of the chief's 
ancestors. In it also are held the more important public meetings. 
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In ordor to fully appreciate the importance of a ‘‘family house,” 
it will l)e necessary to tell how society is organized among our 
people. 

The Tlingit are separated socially into two sides. One side 
is known as the Raven, the other as the Eagle. This divi.sion is based 
on ties of blood, for the members of one side are said to be kindred: 
therefore tlie Raven man marries the Eagle woman and the Eagle 
man marries the Raven woman, while the children always belong 
to the mother's “.side.” In times of war. or when there is an uprising 
of one side against the other side, the mr>ther takes the children to 
the house of her uncles and Isrothers or to her side, while her hus- 
band would be on the opposite .side and stay apart until trouble 
ceased. 

Each side is subdivided into clans, the members of which 
are more cl(.)sely related to (jne another than to the whole of 
one side. Clan with us means a collection of families under the 
same totem. Totem is a hgure of a bird, beast or the like used to 
distinguish to which side a clan belongs, whether the Eagle or the 
Raven, for though the same totem may be u.scd by different clans 
on the same side, the same totem is never used l;)y clans on 
opposite .sides. Finall}', the clans are subdivided into families or 
house groups, the members of which may own one or several houses, 
though ver\' few own more than one. 

As there are classes among all nations, .so are there classes among 
our people. Although the clans are said to be higher and lower 
than one another, yet with the families the grade is more empha- 
sized. The different classes were and are: families of the nobility, 
who were few in number and to-day are still less: families of the 
high caste, among whom grades of a certain kind are recognized: 
artists, who are looked to by all classes with a certain courtesy 
and who ma}’ come from any class: families who have worked 
themselves up with wealth lutt can not buy themselves into the 
high caste .so as to be their equals; then the commcni people. 

To prevent troubles and wars, the Indians were careful to marry 
their equals, for if they made unequal marriages, as was sometimes 
the case, there would be a feeling on one side or the other caused 
by one being lower or higher in birth than the other and a little 
disagreement would spring up, something of which one was sensi- 
tive, affecting both families, and if very serious, both clans, causing 
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blijodshed ami s(_imctimes war. < )f course- these thing> happened 
verv selde.ni; lo-(,lay such troubles don't go beyond fannlies. 

The brother <jf the chief or hi^ sister’s son is his lawful succes- 
sor. If there are several brother^ or nephews, the council of the 
side ctmiposed of the masters of the housos deeiiles which shall be 
chief. 

Some houses have been entirely lost through want of a ])roper 
head. To prevent such calamities the more conservative families 
have given their sons special training in order to ])reserve the r.ame 
of the house and of the family. 

There is no cere-mony e<.)nnecte(l with building the ordinary 
houses and the hottses where provisions are ];repared and kept. 
The erection of a family house, being a monument to the family, is, 
however, a formal (;ccasion. Distinguished ]!ersons of the o])])osite 
side are called together by the chief and his relatives, ami to tlum 
is assigned the supervisi(.in of the work. Posts, beams, ])lanks 
and other parts are allotted to a number of nx-n. These massive 
structures were formerly built with the stom- ami woodm imple- 
ments used by the Indians. 

The carvings and paintings weiv usually ilone by famous artists. 
I I Mrs. Shotridge is writing) have often heard my father sa_\- with 
pride that his house totems were painli-d by Shkeeleka. Shkeeleka 
was of the nol.iility ot the Raven side and lK.'sidis being the most 
famous chief of the Rax'eiis was a ele\-er artist as well. These house 
totems are very old. having been erected by m_\- father's ancestors. 
They were repainted by Shkeeleka when my father was a boy. 1 can 
remember the rebuilding of the house, or rather s(,nie incidents con- 
nected with it, although I was then but a small child. Wdiat imjiressed 
me most was the im.iuntain of stejjs at the entrance. I was so tired 
going up these steps that I begged to be carried in the ceremony 
attending the opening (T the house. A long line of women dancers 
formed around the room, and I cried to be allowed to dance with 
my aunt. They finally gave permission in sjiite of the fact that I 
was of the Raven side tind the dtincers were of tuv father’s side, 
the Eagle. This was but one of the many dances which were 
performed during the feast which attends the opening of a family 
house and lasts a week. There were a certain number of them, 
each being danced in its order. 

In these houses with the opening in the roof for .smoke and air 
kept open day and night the year round, it was impossible to have 
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impure air, and diseases common among the white men were almost 
unknown to the Indian. Very few of these houses are to be seen 
to-day as they are being replaced by modern dwellings. 

The analysis on page 100 shows the social organization of the 
Tlingit. 

The Eagle side in Chilkat was divided into three clans, and each 
was named through some incident that occurred to it during the tra- 
ditional migration from the south to Chilkat. It is said that at one 
time the three clans were classed under one head, namelv, Shun- 
gu-kay-de. At one camping place the head family lost their winter 
camping house by fire. Further on nearly half of the moving party 
lost their course in the fog and strayed into the inside passage, which 
caused delay in reaching their destination. Some of the party got 
discouraged, and contented themselves at some favored sand beach 
until some one grew with courage enough to go on, and these finally 
reached their destination. Since then the first group is called Ka- 
im-gan-i-hit-tau, meaning the people of the house that burned: 
the second is called Dak-da-wo-si-dak-i-ua. meaning the people that 
strayed into the inside passage; and the third is called Dak-cla<vo- 
ya-da, meaning the people of the inside sand beach. 

The Raven side di\'idcd and received their individual clan 
names in a similar way. 

Finally the clans were .subdivided into house groups, the members 
of which might occupy one or more houses. 

According to the strict rules of the tribe, (me must marry his 
equal in blood from the opposite side, that is to say the Eagle man, 
of the Grizzly Bear, Killer-Whale or the Finned houses, may choose 
his wife from either the Whale or the Raven house of the 
opposite or the Raven side; but their children always belong to 
eht mother’s or the Raven side. In this case, if the son should 
take his office on his or the Raven side, while the father is yet 
holding his (m the opposite or the Eagle side, they (father and son) 
would have to be against each other if some trouble should rise be- 
tween the two sides. 

Each one of the house groups of both sides always has a head 
man, who at times of councils acts as the representative of his 
own house group. For instance, if the chief of the Eagle side should 
call an important meeting or council, the head man of the Young 
Tree house would act as a voice for his own group, of which he is 
also a captain at times of war. 
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CHILKAT DWELLING HOUSE 

In olden times, when Chilkat people wero >-et larpw in number, 
the dwelling houses of the chiefs, which were frequently opened for 
public meetings, such as might be councils or festivals, were built 
much larger than those of reeent years. These old time houses were 
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erected entirely without nails or spikes, but all the different parts 
were made so as to support one another. 

Spruce being the only tough and straight large tree that grows 
near Chilkat, was used for nearly all the timber of the framework of 
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a dwelling house, while hemlock, although it is not as tough as the 
spruce, but splits better, was made into boards and planks. Instead 
of hemlock for finishing work of both interior and exterior in some 
of the houses of well-to-do people, red cedar was used, which was 
not a native wood of that section of the territory, but was trans- 
ported by canoes mostly from the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

In those days measurements were made by the thickness of 
the fingers, the span of the hand and the joints of the arms. 

The methods of erecting a permanent dwelling house which 
are illustrated by the drawings are those commonlv known among 



the Chilkats. In the house selected for illustration the main roof 
beams are 44| feet long and 2 feet in diameter. All the other parts 
are in proportion. 

All the materials for these houses were made from selected 
trees which had to be straight and free from knots. The trees 
to form the great roof beams were first felled, cut to the proper 
length and cleared of the bark; then they were reduced to uniform 
diameters by chipping with the stone adze. The upper roof beams 
were made in the same way. but of smaller trees. The ridge beam 
likewise was of a still smaller tree and might not be more than twelve 
inches in diameter. The corner posts and the side posts were dressed 
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to the proper size and form by reducing the loys cut to the proper 
lengths by splitting with wedges and afterwards dressing witli the 
adze. By means of the adze the grooves were cut out from the edges 
of these posts to uniform depth and thickness to take tlie ends of the 
planks forming the walls. The great planks that formed the walls 
were split from logs of straight grained hemlock to uniform tluck- 
ness by means of wedges. The covering of the roof was composed 
of heavy split shingles. 

While the planks ()n the sides of the houses ami ri'ar wcTe ]jlaced 
horizontally, those on the front were placed verticallv. their lower 
ends being fitted into the grooves in a hea\'\' base plank Iving hori- 
zontally like a sill between the two froiit corner posts. 



In the inside arrangement of the houses wt-re two floor levels, 
the middle area being de])ressed tibout two fei-t, U'aving the upper 
area like a raised embankment. Both of these areas were covered 
with plank floors, which, after being laid in place, were smoothed 
off by means of the stone adze. In the middle tjr lower area, an open 
pit without floor was left for the fireplace. On the outer and upper 
floor area were provided the sleeping arrangements. Since the 
inner floor level was below the outer ground level this part of the 
house was free from draughts. The threshold of the door was also 
raised and reached by a flight of steps from the outside as well as 
from the inside. This was to clear the average snow level in winter. 
In the middle of the roof, directly over the fireplace, was the smoke 
hole. Sometimes this was protected on both sides or on one side bv 
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wind-breaks, but this device was not altogether approved since it shut 
out a good deal of the light. 

Four great pillars were set up in the interior at equal distances 
from the corners to support the heavy roof trees. These were 
car\ ed with the heraldic devices of the familv. Between the two 
rear posts so erected was usually placed a great carved screen with 
an opening in the middle; beyond this .screen was the chief’s 
private apartment. 

The space on the upper floor level or embankment was usuallv 
divided according to the number of people who were to live in the 
house. Those preferring privacy were given the privilege of enclos- 
ing their sleeping places by means of screens. Some of these enclosed 



sleeping apartments were built with an upper story. Noted warriors 
of the family li\'ing in the house were permitted to have the titles 
of their war parties carved on the front screen of their sleeping 
apartments. 

SMOKE OR FOOD PREPARING HOUSE 

This was usually constructed near the water’s edge for con- 
venience. It is similar in construction to that of the dwelling house 
with the exception of the framework of the roof, which consists of 
rafters with horizontal poles supporting the shingles. 

The interior of the smoke house differs from that of the dwellino- 
h(juse. The middle floor area is not depressed. There are three 
fireplaces, one in the middle and one at either side. Over each 










Flo. SO.— Fcjoil preparing hou-c. Interior, front wall an ; framework. 
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of the fireplaces is erected a smoke spreader. d'lu-se consist of 
boards resting on poles which, in their turn, are supported on posts. 

In the old days it was usual to secure the shingles of the roof 
on all classes of houses by means of horizontal poles weighted down 
by heavy stones. Sometimes, however, instead of being weighted 
with stones, horizontal poles were lashed by means of spruce withes 
passing through holes burned in the shingles for this ])ur]jose. 


HOUSE POSTS AND SCREENS AND THEIR HERALDRY 

With the introduction of >teel and iron implements among 
the tribes of the Xorthwest Coast totem poles became numerous. 
Numbers of them could be seen in front of houses in the more southern 
villages. But befijrc the modern tools, it is .said, totem poles were 
rare, not only on account of the difiieulty in the making as stone 
and wood were used for tools- but the desire to keep them strictly 
distinctive was a rea.son for their scareilv. 

( 'ne often hears it said by the older people that originally 
totem poles were usecl inside of the houses only, to suitport the huge 
roof beams. The carvings and paintings on them wen* usuallv 
those of the family crests. 'Fhc'se posts were regarde(1 with res])eet 
very much as a flag is by a nation. Even wIuti llu' C.'hilkats had 
acquired modern tools with which to make totem poles they did 
not fill their villages with tall poles like some other tribes, chiefly 
becau.se they wanted to keep to the original idea. 

J he figures seen on a totem pole are the jjrincijial subiects taken 
from tradition treating of the family's history. d'hese tniditions 
may treat of the family s rise to prominence or of the heroic e.xploit 
of one of its members. From such subjects the crests are deri\'ed. 

In some houses, in the rear between the two carved posts, a 
screen is fitted, forming a kind of partition which is alwavs carved 
and painted. Behind this screen is the chief's sleeping place. 

The smaller screens along the side walls are seldom decorated, 
as this is done only when a chief's nephew or brother has distin- 
guished himself in war. One of these small screens is shown in Fig. 
836. The emblem is "Killer Whale." It is said that this emblem 
was adopted by the Kagwantans during the war times, when thev 
were at war with the southern tribes who live on the shores of the 
main ocean where these deep-sea fishes are common. The Kag- 
wantans (Ka-wa-gan-i-hit-tanj are a clan of the Tlingit tribe and 
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are noted for their bravery and audacity, besides being known as 
the strongest clan in southeastern Alaska. 

The grizzly bear is their highest crest. The origin of it comes 
from the girl taken by a bear for wife. The story is often told in 
the following manner. 

There once lived a chief who had many sons and an only 
daughter. The girl was beautiful, just growing into womanhood, 
and was much sought after by young men from m.any villages, but 
all were refused for seme reason. The boys were great hunters 
and brought rich furs to be made in garments and robes for their 
sister. 

One day the princess and her friends formed a little party 
and went berry-picking. After gathering all they wanted they 
started for home. After they had gone a short distance, the princess 
stepped in a bear's track and slipped, remarking at the same time 
something uncomplimentary about bears, which was considered wrong, 
for it was believed that the spirit of an animal could hear and would 
often treat the offender according to the offense. The girls stopped 
and helped the princess up. A few steps farther the pack-strap of her 
basket broke: the girls waited until she fastened it. but after going 
a short distance the strap broke again: this time she told her com- 
panions to keep on going, she would catch up with them in a little 
while. It was dusk already. The girls went on and left her to fix 
her strap. While she was working on it she heard footsteps behind 
her. With a frightened look she turned and saw a handsome young 
man standing close by. He offered her assistance; she accepted: he 
picked up the basket and told her to follow him, which she did. Late 
in the evening they reached the village, but it was not the girl’s home. 
She immediately thought that this young man was the prince she was 
waiting for and that he had come to take her to wife. Feeling that she 
did right in following him she decided not to speak to him just then. 
He finally said, ‘‘This is my father’s village, his house is in the middle 
of it, there I am taking you." When they came to the entrance of 
the house he said, "Father, I am bringing home a wife." The chief 
arose and welcomed them, called together his people and gave a 
feast in honor of the couple. 

For awhile the princess lived contentedly with her husband’s 
people, but later she began to sec many strange things. IMen 
came in from fishing with wet coats, and as they shook them in 
front of the fire to dry them, the drops of water would blaze up 
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in the most extrtujrdinary way. All this was puzzliny to her. 
She Lmged to find nut what it all meant, so she asked hcT husband 
if she could yo with him on his n.ext trip to the fishiny camp. At first 
he would not let her yo. as she was not used to doiny muyh work. 
She insisted and he finally yave his consent: so slie went alony. 

At the camp, while the men fshed the wi men yot wood for the 
fires. The yirl yathered the driest wood she could find. The other 
women, she noticed, were yatheriny water-.soaked loy^ and sticks. 
After makiny a larye pile she made her tire in the way slic knew her 
people made it. It was burniny nicely until ln-r husband came from 
fishiny. As he shook his biy wet coat by the tire the drops of water 
put it riyht out. The yirl was ashamed of not knowiny how to 
do her part, and wa.s even more so when she saw how the other 
women’s fires blazed up when their husbands shook their coais by it. 
Her humiliation was more than she ca.uld bei-r. She knew now that 
there was some mystery about tlu' jx'ojile amony whom she was 
thrown. 

The day's fishiny done, all went h< nuc 1'hal niyht thi' yirl 
thought of all that had happened and had a troubled sleep. In 
the middle of the niyht she awoke with a slaiek. W’hat monster 
is this in the ])lace of her husband.-^ a larye yrizzlv bear! The 
monster felt her start and awoke with a low ’'ah" and with that 
he turned into the form of the man she knew as her husband. 

It all came to her now: she was among the bear jieojik", the lights 
and blazing up of wet logs were phosphorus: this bear had taken 
her for revenge because she had abused tlu' bears when she slipped 
in the tracks. She wanted to run away, but she could not do it. 
She had been there nearly three years and httd two sons. longing 
for home came over her and she felt miserable. But while in this 
mood she felt her mind change and was her former self again. The 
bear had power over her. 

In the meantime her parents iind brothers ya\'e up all hope 
of finding her and misurned for her death ; ccordiny to the cus- 
tom amony the Tlingits. 

It was early in the spring of the year than their sifter disco\a'red 
her situation. It happened at the same time that the brothers went 
hunting in a direction they had never taken since their sister’s dis- 
appet ranee. They knew that there would be jjlentv tei kill there as 
the pkicc had not been hunted. I heir hunting led them towards 
the place where their sister lived with the bear people. 
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In the bears’ dens — which looked like houses to the girl — there 
was a general preparation of going away to the summer camps, — 
spring coming on, the bears were getting ready to come out. 

(Jne morning the girl’s husband all of a sudden was startled, 
straining his ears as if he heard something at a distance: then he 
looked confused : then he began taking his spears down from the wall 
and sharpening them lit looked so to the girl, but the bear was 
grinding his teeth), for well did he know that hunters were near. 



Fit.. NS. — Paintoil screens ami hnuseposts. 


All at once they heard a dog barking outside: the bear jumped up and 
rushed out : he caught the dog and threw it in : the girl recognized 
it as her brothers’ dog. She was quick to think: called to her hus- 
band and said, ‘‘Do not fight, they are your brothers-in-law.” The 
bear drew back and waited for the hunters to come up, then went 
forward and gave up his life, for he knew he was in the wrong by taking 
away the princess. 
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After a few minutes the girl heard voices; she came out and saw 
the bear lying on the snow with arrows in its side and men, who 
were her brothers, just about to cut it. She spoke and said, “Do not 
take the bear, he was your brother-in-law.” They looked at her, 
as may be imagined, with surprise, sorrow, and gladness — sur- 
prised to see her in that place; sorry for the life she went through, 
and glad to find her. In a few words she told her strange life. 
She had never noticed her appearance until after speaking 
to her brothers: her dress was ragged and worn up to her knees, 
a pitiful sight to see. The men buried the bear, and took their 
sister home, leaving her two sons, for they were cubs with half human 
faces, one of whi m was “Kats.” This name is still used. 

Through this woman the Kagwantans claim the grizzly bear 
as their crest, emblem of strength and high rank. It is always the 
principal figure on their totems. 

In Fig. 83 are shown the screens and house posts belonging to 
one of the family houses of the Chief Family of the Kagwantans, 
whose crests and cn'.blems or totems are elaborately displayed on 
these .screens and house posts in carving and painting. On the large 
screen c is displayed the Grizzly Bear. On the smaller screen b is 
displayed the Killer Whale, whose presence is explained on page 94. 
On the house post a is .‘^een Lgayak, on the second house post c is 
di.splayed the Two-headed Bear, on the third house post d is dis- 
played the Wolf and Pups, and on the fourth house post / is dis- 
played the Bear and Cubs. 

The emblems on the houseposts are derived from the mythical 
narrative, Lgayak. preserved in the mythology of the Kagwantans. 
Lga}Tik is the name of the younger of seven brothers, whose deeds 
are related in this myth. He was the hero of the story and through 
his prowess he and his brothers were able to conquer the enemies 
of mankind. They destroyed the beings that were to have been 
the foes of men, One of the strongest of all the monsters that 
they fought wtis the Double-headed Bear, whose image is carved on 
one of the posts. 


Louis and Florence Shotridoe. 
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THE LITE OF A CHILKAT INDIAN GIRL 

W ITH the Chilkats, as with all the peoples of Southeastern 
Alaska, the training of a child was not a difficult problem. 
The Indians considered it a natural thing for a child to do 
what it was told to do. This natural sv^stem was the only one em- 
plov^ed. In the majority of cases, however, a boy was given to his 
uncle to bring up. It was believed that if a boy were brought up at 
home where he is apt to be petted and spoiled more than is good 
for him, he would not make a strong man. So just as soon as he be- 
came a youth he was taken by his uncle to be trained by him. 

Besides helping with the daily duties of the home, little boys 
and girls were given careful oral instructions along their individual 
lines on morals, on religion, on social and other matters. One impor- 
tant thing against which they were daily cautioned was a too free 
use of the tongue. With girls, this habit was entire!}- forbidden. 

A young woman reserved in manners, neat in her work and 
appearance, not talkative or indulging in too much laughter, was 
said t(.) be well bred and was respected according!}’. So while the 
girl was yet quite young the mother taught her ciuietness: even her 
cries were repres.sed. If a child exhibited rough manners, she was 
rcVmkcd In’ her elder thus; "Are you a bo}’, that you should be 
rough?” Sometimes, to make a stronger impression on her mind, 
she was led to believe that .she would meet with severe corporeal 
punishment from her big brother or her uncle, never from her father. 
Such punishments as she was promised however, were ver}’ rarely 
inflicted. Little girls were told to play quietly with their dolls: if 
they made more noise than was necessary their playthings were 
taken from them as punishment. Besides play, hand work of a 
simple form was taught them. During the food-preparing seasons 
they were taken along and allowed to put up what the}' wanted in 
little packets for their own special use; and in the winter-time some 
of these a child would give to an aged relative. I remember how 
proud I used to be to give to an aged aunt foods that I had pre- 
pared. If a child wanted to earn something she would give part 
of her stores to a brother or uncle, who would pay twice the value 
for encouragement. 

Thus, beginning at an early age, a child was given an outline 
of what she was to go through later. 

Arriving at puberty, the Indian girl is obliged to cast oil everv- 
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thing pertaining tn childhooh. and heecnie more reserved in manner, 
as is 1 efitting her vears. She is taken in ha.r.d hy lier n'.other- it 
motherless, hy the nearest female relative- and put under spt'eial 
training for a period of from four to twelve namths. the differenee 
of time depending upon the parents’ Mieial cireum^tanees. This 
is considered the nio^t important ]:eriod in a girl's life, a^ mueli of 
her future welf;ire depends upon Iuav she is taken care of at this tinie. 

A small roem near the parents' sleepin.g ])laee is provided tor 
her and her atterda.nt. There are two entraiwes. i I'.e opening iiUo 
the house, the other tis outside; the fomier is uscil for girls and \\( m.en 
visitors, the latter for going out into the open. 

Tile very first thing that a girl does upon enteriiyg is to fast 
for as many days tis was agreed upon hy her relatiws- tin* usual 
numher is four- -drinking water (illy, towards owning. 1 tiring 
her fast, the first instruction is given her on how to aeeust( n 1 er- 
self to the life she is to go through. After this c( me tin m; ny 
complicated rules which for an inex]X'rienced girl are rather diftieult 
to understand, hut are given to her on ai)])ro])riati' occasions. Her 
fo(.)d is carefully selected and ]jre])ared. Sjieeial attention is given 
to her manners at all times. In drinking water, a hoiu' tul e is 
supplied her through which to sip it. ( )n reeei\'ing ;i visitor, she 
may smile hut not he the first to sjteak. IVrsonal care is ne(.vss; ry, 
and that she must learn. Neatness in (‘verything is jtraetieed. 
Her experience in handwork when a child hel];s her to 1 ee( me 
proficient at this time. After she has tieciuired neatness in exx’ryl king, 
she is given some important thing to make, such as a ceiamorial 
costume for a famed dancer, or something for a ];(,Tson holding a 
high office; this is to have her understand what it is to do things 
for the public. 

On "coming out”, an expression which has a literal significance 
in the case (')f the Chilkat girl at this ])eriod when she emerges from 
her seclusion to enter upon the period of womanhood, a caiie with 
hood attached and long fringe sewed to the front of the hood is 
made for her out of fine skins; this she wears the fringe covering 
her face-— for a number of days, or until she is used to the public. 

As there were no written rules that could he read, studied 
and memorized, signs and devices of many kinds were made to aid 
the girl to keep in mind the instructions, and hv constantlv applving 
them and referring to them helped her to make the teaching part 
of herself. 
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A girl who goes through this training can, when entrusted with 
anything, whether great or small, be relied upon to see to it properly. 
She is strongly impressed with the idea that it would be a disgrace 
if she made a failure. 

It is not, as sonietimes stated, the general belief of my people 
that a pubescent girl’s glance will destroy things and turn one sub- 
stance into another. These sayings were taken from the myths: 
the Indians use them when called upon to discuss this subject in 
public. The main reason for emphasizing these observances was to 
cause the girl's mind to easily grasp and retain the teachings given 
to her on attaining womanhood. 

After the arrival of the missionaries many people became 
Christians, while others preferred to keep to the old-fashioned beliefs 
and ways of living. With the conversion, the ancient customs faded 
away. Until a few years ago the custom of seclusion of young girls 
for a prescribed period just prior to entering upon the life of woman- 
hood was strictly observed. It may be doubted whether the mis- 
sionaries understood its real significance when they opposed the 
practice. In any case it may now be regarded as practically a 
thing of the past. 

FlOREN'CE Shotridc.e. 



Fir,. ,S5. — Model of the eentnil part of the Chilkat village at Klukwaii, .Alaska. 
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AN INDIAN SHRINE 

An >hriiU' has 

lic'cn aihk’il In lhc‘ IIcA'f C'll- 
k'clion. It n_-i)rc'>c'nls i au- nf 

thf nv iiiU'rL'Stini; pha^as i if 
tlu' ivliitii MIS caranM mial htV nf 
the Plain' Iialians and adds 
nititerially tn the larye c illee- 
ti'in Ilf eerentnnial nhjeets in 
the ^hl^-elI^l. 

d'he Hidatsa fi mn a Si- 
itnan trike whnse largest vil- 
lage i' 'ituated at Pnint Tnde- 
jK'iiik’nee, I'urt Ik'Tthold Res- 
ervatinn. Xerth. Daknta. 
I'liey :ire in i\v iiflieitilly kin iwn 
as ('ims \ enlres, a nc'inie a])jjli(.'d akn to the At'ina, a detached trike 
of the Arapaho. 'Fhe typical dwelling of tlic'c jieople in tlie earlier 
dtt}.’' was tlte earth lodyaa But s(.'Ven ot these lodee> nniaiiu'd in 
190S at Fort Bertliold, wherea' in ks72 seveiity-eiyht were occuj)ied 
ky the Aricktira, Hidatsa and f.landan at tlii' ayency; kut ewn 
then there were ninety-sewn loy cakin' occupied k\’ Indians. 

Ihe shrine was in one oi these old ivartli lodyes and was 
procured for the Heye C'ollection ky Rev, (klkert L. .ViKon. It 
was oktaineil trom W oU Chiet. who inherited it froni his fatln'r. 
Small Ankle, a iirominent 
medicine man of the trike. 

The shrine proper con- 
sisted I if a trtimework i if 
four posts thrust into the 
ground and two platforms, 
a lower and an upper one. 

The ecurth lodge in which it 
was installed is tikout fortv 
feet in diameter. The shrine 
stood in the rear, back of 
the fireplace, close to the 
sloping roof. 

On the upper platform fk.. ,s7.-tiu- c-.-iUh to... in whio, thn Uiriru- w.hI, 
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there is a medicine bundle composed of a parfleche bag containing 
two human skulls and a large wooden pipe. It rests on a layer of 
mint which covers a pad made of strips of calico. The lower plat- 
form contains a buffalcj skull with eagle-feather attachment : a 
turtle shell, such as was used by the first Eagle-man in divinations 
to bring rain: an eagle-wing fan, and a felt hat, the latter an 
offering made years ago by a young Indian. These articles con- 
stitute the shrine and the sacred things. Besides these, however, 
there arc two made of buffalo calf skins and a number of strips of 
calicf ) which are offerings made from time to time in honor of the 
spirits of the shrine. 

In the “ klyth of the Aledicine-skulls ” as told by Wolf Chief 
the skulls are those of the original Eagle-men. Formerly they 
were eagles but, wishing to help the Indians, they chose each a 
human mother and as babes were born into the tribes of their naming, 
one of them becoming an Hidatsa. When the latter was old enough 
to fight he led the Hidatsa against their enemies who were fighting 
under the leadership of the other Eagle-man. The Hidatsa triumphed 
and their Eagle-man cut off the head of his former friend and, remov- 
ing the lower part (jf the skull, used the major part as a receptacle 
in which to prepare his medicine. When he became an old man 
he longed to join his friend. He told his people that he wcmld leave 
them and instructed them concerning the preparation of his skull. 
He '^aid, " When I am dead I want you to take my skull, take out 
the Ijrains, wrap the skull neatly in a skin, and keep it hanging 
beside the skull of my friend in a place of honor. Xow I die here, 
but before I die I make you a promise. Aly skull and my friend’s 
.skull shall be the medicine of my band.” Thus it is that the Hidatsa 
ha\-e looked up(jn these skulls as most potent medicine. 

The medicine pipe was u.sed in connection with the skulls. 
In explaining the shrine objects .Volf Chief said: "Xiow these are 
the mysteries which the keeper shall perform before the skulls for 
the members of the band. If enemies shall come against you let 
the keeper take my medicine pipe and roll it on the grormd toward 
them, singing the while this holy song which I now teach you. If 
he will do this, the enemy will be overcome and will flee.” The 
pipe was also used in ceremonies for calling the buffalo herds to the 
vicinity of the village. 

The buffalo-skull played an important part. ’‘When the people 
starved and brought presents to the Eagle-man to induce him to 
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bring buft'alo, he would take down the butYalo-skulb plaee it before 
the shrine, sing a mystery song, and then lay the pi]te before the 
nose of the skull.” This ceremony in eoinieetion with others was 
usually effective. 

The turtle shell that lies on the lower platform of the shrine 
is medicine and the eagle-wing fan was used in the Hidatsa rain 
ceremonies. The Hidatsa believed in the thunder birds, which 
brought rain: their scream or the roaring of their wings was thunder, 
and the fla.shing of their eyes the lightning. It will be noted that 
most of the shrine objects have to do with rain mint grows in wet 
places, and the turtle lives in the water. The eagle-wing represents 
the original Eagle-men. who, although n(.>t definitely so stated, were 
doubtless thunder birds. The skulls are those ot the original Eagle- 
men. The ljuffalo-skull was used in prayers for the appearance of 
the buft'alo herds. It will thus be seen that, with the exception of its 
use with the medicine pipe for ilriving away enemii's. and in the 
treatment of the sick, the shrine is a food-and-drink shrine, and was 
thus principally used. Rain was prayed for to save the growing 
cro]is and the herds were prayeil for that llie tribe might have meat. 

The medicine bag su]jporleil by the cedar ]to>t. at the left of the 
shrine, contains three classes of nu'dicim'S and sacivd objects. The 
first belongs to the Bear (Iron]) and ])(.'rtains to eagle hunting; tlic 
second to the Wolf (Iroujj and pc'rtains lo war. aial t!u‘ third is 
Composed ot personal medicines only. 'Piiere is a myth i)ertaining 
to each group which describes the uses of the c'arious objects and 
how they were obtaine<l. 

1 he shrine with the- information concerning its vise, as iTtained 
by Mr. Milson. presents a most taihiabk- addition to our knowledge 
of the primitive rites and eerenionies of the American Indian. 

('ii;o. 11. Pni’i'iiR. 
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A VISIT TO THE OTOE INDIANS 

A lthough well known as an offshoot of the great Siouan 
stock, and as similar in dialect and habits to the lowas and 
Winnebagces, the Otce Indians have been little visited by 
anthropologists, and but few specimens illustrating their arts and 
customs have ever found their way into museums. 

In December, 1912, I had the good fortune to visit the Otces 
in the interests of the L'niversity Aluseum. As in the case of my 
previous Oklahoma expeditions the expense of the work was borne 
by Air. George G. Heye. I found the Otoes living in fairly comfort- 
able frame houses scattered about over the prairie and along the 
bottoms, each on his own allotment, from the vicinity of Redrock, 
Oklahoma, eastward toward the Arkansas River and northward 
toward the little town of Bliss and the pasture lands of the great 
101 Ranch, 

As I drove toward the Agency the outward prospects did not 
look very bright, for I could see nothing whatever to suggest the 
old Indian life. The Indians I met were all attired in everyday citi- 
zens’ garb. In fact, one of the first Indians I saw was the athlete. 
Thorpe, who happened to be visiting friends among the Otces. 

At the Agency itself I did not receive much encouragement. 
Although I was received with courtesy, I was assured that almost 
nothing had been seen for a long time of the old Indian work. Even 
the interpreter was not at all .sanguine. He thought I might pick 
up a few moccasins and wooden bowls; but as for sacred bundles he 
was convinced that the few that remained in the hands of those 
who still believed in them could hardly be obtained. 

But the results surprised everybody, even myself, for during my 
brief visit I was able to secure more fine specimens illustrating the 
arts and customs of the pe<iple than I ever had done before in a similar 
period of time. Among the more unusual things were a number of 
fine otter skin pouches used in the Alcdicinc Dance, some of them 
bcautifulh- decorated with porcupine ciuilbs; an unusually fine ancient 
peace pipe: seme good feathered calumets: a buffalo robe bearing 
cpiainl, faded paintings to cemmemorate semeone’s exploits in war; 
a scraper with elk-horn handle upon which had been laboriously 
carved the pictographic record of a foray against the Cheyennes : a 
magic war club, one of the finest I ever saw, bearing the carved figure 
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Of an otter, the original owner’s familuu- spirit or helper: twenty-four 
sacred bundles; and. rarest nt all. a buttalo-Aku > truw . 

(-)f the bundles, nine were large elan war bundle^, ‘ 

containing a tattooing outlit: two tattooing ana t>. u ’ 
which l.e o:wed to tlie Mi.s>ouria tribe, now amalgamated tMth the 
0,„t fiveb.r l,«..nes l,.vnsin, o O. RO MO, an. S.aao, 
seven Immlles med by the Buhalo Doetors Society; and one hun n g 


bundle. 

Like the war ljundles of the 
previoudy vidteil by the Minetim 


Iowa> and many other tribes 
expeditions, the large (Hoe war 



bundles contain curious assortments of magic amulets and medienuo 
for protecting the warrior and bewitching his enemy. 

Tribal tradition relates that the bundles were given to t ie 
Otoes bv W'akanda. the (meat Mystery, himself. “In a vision the 
bundk- tvas givan- says the I.Kavl, -a visi.m winch lastc.I Our 
davs and four nights. Wakanda talked with the mta, who made 
the first bundle, and told just how it shouhl be made, and the mean- 
ing of each thing within it. 

Only because they felt they could no longer care for them piop- 
erly. and realized that the Museum could and would preserve them. 

ifu 
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wvre the Indians willinj^ to lei such '^acred (ihjeets Said one 

old man. "While these bundles were in my house- it se-e-nied as if the 
old people were still with me in spirit, the forefather-- who made them. 
But now they are _yone. The dreams ot men lonp dead lie wrajijied 
within those covers." 

Aa to the contents, some of the < )ti e war bundlo hear a closer 
remmblance to those of their distant cousin--, the ( ».-ayes and Kaws. 
than those- of their clor-er kin-^men. the lowas. 'riii-- is wt-11 brought 
out in a bundle belonginj^ to the Bear clan, which contained among 
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many other things a fetish, the dried >kin of a hawk attaclied t< i a deer- 
skin strap to shng about the neck, d'o the hawkb tail wi-re tie-d pieces 
of nineteen scalps, each one of which represt,-nts a .--ucces^ful war 
expedition. I he hawk tetish was siuJ])o;-c'd to jirote-ct the e-ntire 
war party and to endow them with the bird’s predatorv powers, 
dhis. together with a weasel i-km amulet carried b\' scouts to give 
quickness and ease of concealment, and an eagle foot, used as a 
magic wand to symljolically claw at the cnem\' to get them within 
one's power— into the claws r,f the eagle, as it were— all find their 
counterparts in the bundles of the ( )sages and Kaws. The bundle 
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also yielded an enchanted sash to wear across the shoulder, a bird- 
skin amulet to tie upon the wearer’s scalp-lock, a magic whistle, blown 
to hypnotize the enemy, a buckskin sack containing herbs which, 
chewed and rubbed on the body, were supposed to act as a charm 
for turning away bullets and arrows, and another packet containing 
a herb mixture for poisoning one’s own missiles against the foe. 

Anyone having much to do with war bundles soon gets accus- 
tomed to seeing and handling scalps, but I confess it gave me an 



■p;,-,. Ml — T.attMijinM (lutnt u-'t-il bv Indians showing 'patuL-is of buffalo horn, 

neodlo' ni' lunted on hail' Ilf', fharfoal U'e las pigment, and eane lube U'ed as a stamp. 


uncannv sensation to find dried human forefingers in two of the Otoe 
sacred bundles. These had been cut off at the second joint, but had 
been left attached to part of the skin which had been carefully 
stripped off' fntm the hand and arm so as to form a band, by which 
the finger could be suspended from the neck. One touch of the 
dead finger, the Indians said, would revive a fainting man, or one 
knocked unconscious or crazed by a blow. 

The bundle of the Wolf clan contained one of these fingers, 
with part of a scalp fastened to the carrying-band of human skin, 
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a large buckskin dell representing an enemy in the power of the 
owner of the Imndle, a stone ball rejjresenting lightning ami gi\'ing 
lightning power, four hawk-skin amnlet>, an eagle leather dyed iX'd 
to svmbolize lilood, together with a headdress of deer hair, two magic 
weasel skins, a ground-squirrel "kin. a remarkable old ])orcu]ane 
quill necklace bearing a quilled sack for war medicine, a bulfalo-hair 
necklace with two sack" for war-pcdnt. a war whi"tle decoratedi with 
ciuills, a lot of magic herbs, a bultalo-hide ."ack containing ])ainl bags 
and sweet grass used as incense, and tinally a few scrap" < if dried meat. 

( )ne of the best things was tied on the outside of this bundle, 
a fine old war club, symbolizing the power of the thunderbolt, upon 
which were scratched the rude outlines of a man and an antelope 
connected by a line supposed to represt,'nt the magic ])ower tlowing 
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into the owner (if the bundle Iroin his familiar or guardian spirit, 
the antelope. ( )n the outside ot the bundle were tdso fastened a 
war whistle, a gourd rattle used in the bundle ceremonies, and a 
tulte of cane for bkiwing the cenmonitil hre. 

Many of the other Imndles contained articles of unusual inter- 
est, including fine old porcupine quill work. especially valuable because 
the art of embroidery with porcupine cjuills has long been lost among 
the Otoes. 

Both of the tattoo bundles contained the tools and pigment" 
for making the indelible designs in blue seen upon the faces and hands 
of Otoe men and women — designs regarded as sacred marks of honor. 
As in the Iowa and Osage tattoo bundles the wooden handles bearing 
at one end the needles used for pushing the coloring matter into the 
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skin, are tipped at the other end with bunches of rattles made of 
heron quills. A unique feature was seen in the Alissouria tatoo 
bundle — several spatulas of buffalo horn for rubbing in the pigment. 

The buff'alo-skull shrine obtained on this trip consists mereh’ 
of a slab of stone slightly hollowed out on top to form a rude platter, 
and containing cedar leaves upon which rests a buffalo skull, the 
right horn and eye socket painted red, the left black, while between 
them runs a double stripe of the same colors. Horns, eye sockets 
and stripe are also outlined in appropriate paints upon the stone 
slab beneath. It was kept in the owner’s house, facing east, except 
f(jr four days in the spring and four in the fall when it was taken out 



I'll. 'll. — Riiiii.l lit w:ir-(.-x]ili .it' L-n.itravoil mi the elk-anticr haiullc nf a 'l.in 'erajier. 
riu I >;in' Imh.in wli.. niaile the iniiileineiu pre'entcl it tn lit' dauehtei a' a ki'tine 
nu'nH‘ntii nt hi' warlike fame The nule carving' repre'eiit tivc Cheyenne Imiinns 
killed hy hi.' hand. ..f whom three were beheaded and one ecalped. 

to figure in a great thanksgiving ceremony and dance. The story of 
this shrine sheds much light on the origin of many Indian ceremonies. 
About the year 1884, Bill Fawfaw, the Indian from whom the 
shrine was purchased, had a dream or vision while mourning, in 
which a spirit buffalo and other spirits appeared to him and told 
him how the ceremony should take place. Immediately he called 
the tribe together and related his vision, with the result that the 
ceremony was enacted as he described it. and was repeated twice 
a year thereafter until recently. The ceremony was also introduced 
among the lowas, Kaws and Osages, where it flourished exceedinglv 
for a time. 

M. R. Harrixctox. 
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NOTES. 

Mr, Ldui' Shi whu > w.ili lii- \v::t, o ini’". hut i. tlu‘ kriilni.r; 

tirticlf til thi'' ituniliL-r i it tin,' jot’RN-M,. Ik;" hi,'i'P. ir. tlir (.iripliiX’ i ■! 

thf MuM.'iini sincL Maw lhl2, I Iti.' drawatit-' w itlt wha'h lia lia^ 
illustratail liis article i iri la iti'-a i,'i 'TWlriiAt’i '’’i a; titr papf'. • >; tlic 
JorKNAi, art’ the that drawini.t-'- i if llu kini] 'tc ha-' i \'t r iiault , r.i xa 
htix'inp rL'CL'ixail tiny m^lriict a 'n, L’kt wx-, th,r ir.iiihl ■ r li'.'' nalix'r 
xalltiya, i if xx’hix'h ti ]jhi iti iyrt.]);i ■- 'lii iwn, "'i |ia,w.' h>h a ’n-. tnat 

tittenipt tit ti xxa irk ■ if th.i- kirai. It wti- n' tlttn, tin l)'.ri‘rt<ir 

Ilf thf hluax'uni nu't Mr Sh.i itrt'ly . thi", ti V'lntr, ‘ r * xxa T.ty-lxx'i i 
yetira, dunny ti try) xvhix'h la nttaK tluit x'l^ir t' ■ .Ma-'ki;, .Xytini in 

1907, xx'hik' I in lh'> wtiy tn nurllarn .Mti'k:!, lu' xx’a- met 1 ly Mr, 
Shntridyn ' in thn eiiti--l tit thx' inunth "f tla- ('r.ilkat Rixar, .\t that 
tinu' thn Dirnctur nttidr :i trip np th.r ('hilktit Rixar ti' Klurkwan, 
Mr. Shiitridyck ntitixa- xalltiyn. 1 In funnd that tlu- til " iriyintil 

tirchitfcturn nf tlu' ntitixaa wti-- f;.,~.t di-'tippatiriny hx- ih.c dnx'tix' nt 
the (lid ftiinily la lUaea tind tlu- inia i\'titi< m ' if iha white inank na'th- 
iid-'. With the idea nf preM-rxany ti ftiilhful rec u'd i if the ntitix'e 
arehiteettire of the la'yion. he wti- an.xi'nw to hax'e ti model priyiari'd 
in which the huildinys would eorn -,pi ind with the older hou-'es whii'h 
^till Mirx'ix'ed in Khickwtm. 'I'he model which lita now keen pre- 
pared hy Mr, Shotridye reproduce-' a-x-eral ' if the jinncipal laiu-'C-' 

I if thtil x'illtiye. In the ci nmt rucl i< in < if the-'O hoU'e-', each part and 
the method of ioininy. ta well ta the furni-hiny, c irre^pi naK in dettiil 
xx'ith till' oriyintiK, 

In tiddition ti' tin nioilcl ;ind drtiwiny-. Mr, Shiiiridye lia- pre- 
] itired fi ir the reei ird" of the M U"! um a full ' le-'eri])l n 'ii i 'I the met in d 
of prepanny the "ex’eral timher-' tmd indixidutil irirl-' tur the Chilktit 
hon-e. toyether xxath the ntilix'e de'-iyntit ion ' it etich niemher, 

Althouyh -Mr, Shotridye hti-' letin.ed to einjiloy iIu' iilninelic ^_xa- 
tern xx'hich htiN keen (k'X'ieed tmd tqya'ox'ed 1 ly th.e nn ot experieiici'd 
investiytitoia fur recordiny ntitux' Itmyiitiye-'. it m not employed in 
the xx'ritiny of (dhlkat word> which occur in the tirticle in iw ])uk- 
lished. To write ntitix’c worde m unfamihtir characters repels the 
ex'e of till kut the sttak'nl ftimilitir with the s\-stcm em])loyed. In 
writing the ntitiw' words, therefore, the twentx'-six lettc-rs of our 
alphaket tire employed in i>ueh coml >inations tis will yix e the nearest 
tipproach thex' are capable of giving to the ])honeties of the Tlingit 
lan,yuage. 
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The Museum has recently purchased a collection of fourteen 
antique Chinese bronzes, of which two are Buddhist images and the 
others are bronze vases decorated for the most part by impressed 
designs. Most of the pieces date from the early Ming Dynasty. 

The collections in the Babylonian Section of the Museum have 
recently been enriched by the purchase of a tablet containing a por- 
tion of the famous Gilgamesh epic, dating from the time of the 
first d_\’nasty (jf Babylem, about 2100 B. C. The tablet is evidently 
one (jf the scries of twelve, which contained the entire epic. 

Mr. ( )ttc) Hanson, who lias been engaged during the past year 
in making an ethnological collection tunong the Bogobos in Semthern 
Mindanao in the Philippines, has returned to Davao, according to 
the brief advices that have been received, Phtll reports of the 
expedition are expected .shortly from Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Robert Burkitt, who has been engtiged to make ethnolog- 
ical studies in Central Americti tind to make ti general archaeological 
sur\'e\', is at present pursuing his studies in the highlands of 
( juateniala. 

'J'he following objects pre.sented to Mr. Burkitt for the Museum 
by residents in the Alta Wra Paz are acknowledged with thanks; 

A narrow-necked jar. fragment of ttiblet and fragment of a 
vessel ])re.sented b\' Mr. ( )tto Schwtirzwalder. 

A pear-sha]:ed \ ase presented by Mr. Chtirles Maztiriegos. 

Potterx' objects and fragments presented Mr. Paul Mittelstaedt. 

A cN'lindrical jar presented by Mr. John Ttifel. 

ddiree vases ]jresented bv Messrs. Kenneth Champney and Co. 

I’otterv fragment^ presented by Mr. Jose])h Sauter. 

Pottetw fragment with relief presented by klr. John Traut- 
mann. 

PotteiA' fraguienis presented by Mr. H. R. Dieseldorli. 

Human hetid modele<l in ckiy. presenteil by klrs. R. Hemp- 
stead. 

Potteiw fragments presented by Mrs. Augustus Dieseldorff. 

Terra-cotta whistle and water jar presented by kliss Dicsel- 
(lorff. 

Potter\' fragment presented by klr. Sahaulor Gliva. 
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THE GR.T:C0- ROMAN SECTION 

T he progress made by the Museum in 1913 includes no more 
important step than the development and scientific treatment 
of tlie collections in the Grfeco-Roman Section. These col- 
lections were augmented by purchases of Roman glass, a Xeo-Attic 
marble relief and a Roman portrait head in marble. Aneyher relief, 
of Imperial Roman type, purchased in 1908, has been placed on 
exhibition for the first time. The sculptures acquired at an earlier 
];eriod, most eif which were presented by the late Mrs. Lucy Wharton 
Drexel. were cleaned, the modern restC'rations removed and the best 
pieces exhibited under such favorable conditions as tii give each 
piece as far as possible the effect intended liy the sculpt(.)r. 

Progress has also been made in the cleaning and putting in 
order tlte Greek vases, from many of which modern restorations 
have been removed. These restorations have proceeded sometimes 
from unskillful collectors and sometimes from too skillful dealers. 
In either case they are obnoxious from an artistic as well as from 
a scientific point of view, .som.etimes leading the best intorm.cd 
scholars into error. 

A large box of fragments of Attic vases which had been in the 
storage rooms of the Museum since 1898 were, during the summer 
(d' 1913, carefully put together, forming a number of vases of vary- 
ing degrees of completeness. When it was necessary to restore 
missing parts of these vases in order to hold the existing parts 
together such restorations were done in a different colored material 
and without any attempt at reproducing the surface or the decora- 
tions. In this wa}" any one can tell at a glance what parts 
arc original and what are due to the requirements of proper 
mending. 
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A spL'cial arraripc! u’aeh inAu-k's the 

olijk'cts ivtenvd tM ill tile- prre'e-.lir.p paraprap!;-. Dr. Ivlitli H. Hall, 
the Assistant C'urat.T <>{ tlie ( '.ra-e— lA .ina:i S, eti..n. d.r^trihe^ in this 
number of the JorKX.vi. .<me th<- j -rmeuial feature^ . ,f the 
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ex 1 jition, as well as one statue (Fipn btp, nr.t included in the exhibits 
o the section as now arranpwd. The .\er, -Attic relief and the 
portrait head have been purchased so recently that tlu'v were not 
received in time to be described in this number of the Jourx.^l. 






A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GLASS 

The process of making glass was invented, according to Plinv, 
in the following manner. “That part of Syria which borders on 
Juda?a, and is called Phoenicia, has at the foot of Alt. Carmel 
a swamp named Ccndcvia. Here rises the river Belus which, 
after a course of five miles, empties into the sea near the colony. 



Fk.. <n. — Indesi.-Lnt mi.aili led buUle. 


Ptolemais, This river runs but slowly and unwholesome is 
its water, though used in many sacred ceremonies. Its bed is 
muddy and deep. ... At ebl) tide there is left here a very 
clear and bright sand which extends as far as 300 paces. Now 
there arrived at this place one time certain merchants in a ship 
laden with nitre, and being minded to cook their dinner on the 
shore and finding no stones close at hand they made shift to sup- 
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port their kettle with lilocks of -'tiltpetre from ilu-ir sliip. After 
the fire was made they notieed, mixed with the saial I er.eath tlie 
put, a very bright and clear >tream, and thi^ wa-- tlie beginning 
of glass." By us of a scientitic generation thi^ --tory may be readily 
dismissed as a fal)ricati(»n devi-^ed tor the pnrpo-^e of exjtlaming 
the facts of glass manufacture, but by the ancient.'- it was believed 
and the rdtctnicians were accredited bv titem with the nn’entieiii 
of glass. At the hai'.ds of na de-rn arcl'.aob gi-,ts, the Plaeidcuins 
are fieing stnp'ped of much of tlteir fornter prestige and among the 



« '>h. -\ .i!d kM‘ < 


losses they ha^■e susttiined must l)e reckoned that of the credit of 
this invention, for it has now Iwen shown thtit it was Egvptians 
W'ho first made glass, and that the invention dates from so remote 
a perifjd as the fourth millennium B.C.. when gkized beads and other 
glazed objects were first manufactured. 

For many years the east coast (jf the Mediterranean knew 
glass only as a costly import. The word occurs but once in the 
Old Testament, in Job 28; 17; “The gold and the glass cannot 
equal it, and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold,’’ 
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a passage which implies, of course, its great value. Xot long after 
the time of Job, glass factories had been established at Sidon the 
products of which were much prized by the Romans. To this 
manufacture the invention of glass-blowing in the earlv imperial 
period gave new impetus. Xot only in Phoenicia, but also in Svria 
and Judtea the industry assumed large proportions. Jewish glass, 
vitriDu Jiultiicuni, was famous even in the Middle Ages: indeed, 
Harriet Martincau in the last eentury saw glass-makers at work 
at Hebron, and their products selling in the Palestine markets. 

But it was in the Roman period that the industry was at its 
height. The collector of Roman glass, therefore, finds in the eastern 
littoral of the Mediterranean nearly every category of glass known 
to the ancients. klany shapes and types correspond entirely to 



Fii.. v7. — Mi.uMol I'""!. 


those made in other Roman provinces, in France or the Rhine 
valley: others are peculiar to the east. 

The Aluseum has acquired from Jerusalem two collections 
of glass, comprising 392 pieces and consisting mostly of vases. 
There are also a number of glass pendants, bracelets, intaglios, 
and necklaces. Som.c of the necklaces are of glass and some of 
carnelian, amethyst, rock-crystal, and agate. All were found in 
Palestine and Syria, and u’erc taken from tombs mostly in the 
district between Jerusalem and Aleppo. The sites on which the 
tombs were found are in many instances familiar on account of 
their biblical associations; Hebron, Damascus, Xazareth, Moab, 
and Sharon. 

Roman custom ordained that the dead should be equipped in 
their graves with all that had been of use in life. Vases filled with 
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milk and lujiiey and wine were set beside them to satisfy their 
hunger during the long journey on which they had embarked. The 
child, moreover, had his toys; the woman her vases for toilet. In 
the imperial Roman period, in the eastern Mediterranean, vases 
<)f glass largely superseded vases of claj' for these purposes. And 
natundly, for their cost was slight; in Xero's time a small-sized 
C'l ipper Coin W(juld ljuy a goljlet of glass. 

These ordinary specimens, bought for a penny in anticjuity, 
sell now f< ir falsulous prices if they chance to have accjuired from 
their long contact with the .soil a brilliant'y iridescent surface. 
Such iridescence, unknown to the ancients, unsurpassed by the 



i'i(,. — Small miiutlL-a liiittR-'. 


beauties of modern glass, is due to a partial disintegration of the 
surface, which, after a sufficiently long lapse of time, may prove 
disastrous t(') the preservation of the .specimen. Many Abases with 
Iwilliant opalescent hues are included in the kluseum's purchase, 
and will ])rove a source of delight to every lover of color. 

The oldest ckass of vases represented in the collection are those 
of Fig. 96, usually known as “piAffitives.” IMade before the inven- 
tion of the blowing-tube, they display an archaic technique which 
consisteil (jf modeling the vase over a core. Decoration was achieved 
bv laA’ing threads (^f variou.sly colored glass (W’er the surface of the 
vase while it was still hot. and then rolling the whole upon a smooth 
stone until the threads were pressed in. Wave patterns were prob- 
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ably made with a cf mb-likc tn awry timili i if wliich 

a thread of glass adhered, so that by noivir.g llie instrument in a 
curved course over th.e va<e. a wa.ve ])atter!'i with >triellv parallel 
lines was secured. Thi,-- tech.nuiue fuwt ])raet’.eed i:i lygvpt during 
the X\ III and XIX dyna^tu"' wa-- euntmuel until the inveiitinn 
of the blowing-tul e not only in Kgvjit bi;t ;ibo ii- otlur part.^ of th.e 
Mediterrtmetiit. 

Another ty{ e well rej'iV'eTtteil in th.e eoUcL-tior. i'- that in which 
a mould was useil. In th.e earlv .'-tagc'- ot tlii-. teehnicjue. the glass 



ill. 1 'III : il.i 


was poured into moulds; kiter it w.as torced in b\' the bkiwing-tube. 
Befoie it was entirely cool, the glass was remowd trom the moulds, 
each of which had the tonn ot halt a vase, and tlu' two parts ioined. 
This method was practiced in Pluvnicia from the Hellenistic time, 
especidlK for the manufacture of small jugs known as Siilonian 
\ases. They are frequently hexagonal in form and are often made of 
colored glass. In the kluseum s collection is one of wliite opac|UC glass, 
one of dark blue, one of yellow and iwo of a rieh wine color ( Figs. 101- 
lO.y). Among the ntoulded ornaments which decorate them are fruits 
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(grapes and pomegranates), birds, floral emblems, and Bacchic sym- 
bols, such as wine-jars, libation bowls, and crossed torches. 

Another local fabric of moulded vases is that known as Jewish 




Fig. 1(13. — Siilomiin bottles. 


glass. It dates from the fourth century A.D. Two good speci- 
mens of this class are included in the collection (Fig. 104 A); they 
are decorated, as is usual, with palm brandies and various latticed 
patterns, indicating the temple-door. 
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erally inkTior as reyards beauty of form to the plain Islown vases, 
which retain oftentimes the delicacy and lightness of the bubble of 
glass from which they are made 'Fig. llOi. The colors of these, 
irrespective (sf the iridescent hues which are the work of time, are 
cjuite as rich tas in the moulded vases, and often ci institute in them- 
selves ample decoration. Ai<ist beautiful of these colors are a deep 
cobalt blue, :t wine or amethystine color, and a warm grildcn olive, 
d'o tlie-'C va^-es photogra];hs do. of course, no iusticc. Another 
inten -^ting class of vase.s is that in which two colors are combineil. 
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the body of the va>e being of a jjtile Idue and the handles and bands 
on the rims a deeper shade '.Fig. Ill B'. Again blown vases are 
often decorated with thretids of glass applied plasticallv 'Figs. 112- 
116'. These were at fiiwt merely wound about the neck of the vase 
in imitation of the cord which fastened the sealing (T' the flask, but 
were afterwards applied in a variety of wavs. In cases where these 
threads were oi a different color from the rest of the vase, this 
decoration is e.xtremely eftective. Other methods of varving the 
surface of glass ves.sels were that of pinching the glass while it was 
still warm so that it has a knobbed fjr spiked effect, and that of 
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tia 1 a ail impi 'riant articK- "i 
Africa have Kan funial tin -f iinxlac-; 


-ttn. Win- inaiU- in Irpi’pt al 
_\-])tnir. li;-t"r_\- llu-}' a"iitiinu-'I 
'111 Ir.'lia l'' tn<.' wa-li'''a-l > >'. 
■ ''I I•K^pl'nn iact'ira--. w’liaV 




were carried lirsl Iw Iducnieiaii and later dy R' man Iradt r-. < dir 

collection include- -evend catepaine-. pale dlue ylazed lead,-, lead- 
made to imitate tunlier, and 1 -tad- with cn'i.n-d pattern- c-- >niparal >le 
to niedern Vera-tian 1 e; d-. 
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ill the form of miniature vases are well represented 
in thi^ collection as well as bracelets, of j^lass the like of which are 
worn toda_\' by the unchanpnny inhabitants of the Xile vallev. 

( )t the necklaces of l;eads included in this purchase Fig. 119, 
the carr.elian, crystal, and aniethy'-t beads are uncimnectcd with 
glas- e.xcipt certain of the ca.rnelian beads decorated with patterns 
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appliqueed in a very hard white enamel, which, if it does not enhance 
the lovely color of carnelian, at least bears witness to the skill of the 
ancients in enameling. 


ANCIENT MOSAIC CLASS 

Before the acquisition of the glass that has been described in 
the foregoing pages, the Museum was already in possession of a 
ctjnsiderable number of specimens of ancient Roman glass, which 
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liiiifil in ililtnmnt ways, sd that liy cuttin,y cross sections throuoli 
them a t'ariciy oi patterns was produced. These patterns could he 
mdelinitely varied either in dze hy drawing out the threads to 
dillerent lengths, or in shape by cutting the rods made up from 
riised threads at dillerent angles, into slanting as well as into per- 
jtendieular sectirjns. I hese small sectiinns. when cut, were laid in 
a terra-C(Stia mould, and combined either bv heating sis that they 
1 ucanu' iiUL'il direetb' one to anothc-r. or b\' blowing a ljubble of 
translucent glas^ inside the vases so as to unite tliem. Pieces of 
niiUejion bowls in which the sections of the fused rods were directly 
loiiied are sliown in Fig. 120; fragments of bowls in which thev are 
held coml)ineil by an interior coating of clear glass are shown in 
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I'ig. 121. The full betuity of this kind of glass is realized onlv when 
specimens are held up to the light: tlie small sections of the glass 
rod which extend from one side of tlie vase to the other are partly 
opaque and ])artly translucent, and the contrast in their trans- 
parency as well as the rich variety of their hues render their color 
unrivalU'd. 

Another type of mosaie bowl was made by cutting the rods 
made up of fused threads into longitudinal sections. These were 
then laid in various patterns within the molds and fused bv heatino^ 
Examples of this technique are shown in Fig. 122. The spiraliform 
bands and sliort cri ss lines of white which appear in some of these 
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giash IS iritii n'prc'scnicd ny int'iniyx vasus, Iragnu'iUs ol whicli arc 
shown in Fig. 12,h In this tecliniciuc iho various thromls, sdinc 
opaque, s<jme translucent, were laid one above another iii irregular 


schemes and the whole mass then hf-.-itf-rl 
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l)I<i\ver'> tuljc and Id'iwn into the desired shape of \'ase. The grace 
and effeeti\'eness of the pattern thus produce ! varied according 
to the skill of the workman, and also according to the various 
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combinations of color. Some of these vases successfullv imitate the 
effect of veined marbles and other variegated stones prized bv the 
Romans. 

The kluseum possesses also one rare specimen of mosaic glass 
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the technique (if which is even more elal ionite than that (if the fore- 
going fragments. This is the shallow howl or saucer of Fig. 124 . 
It was found at C'hiu.'-i and w;i.^ acciuireil tor tlw Museum through 
the generosity (jf Mrs. Phtehe Hear^t. Tlie sjiecinu-n ha-^ been 
mended in several places and is not now (ju!t(.‘ complete: it nu-as- 
ures a little less than seven inche-- in dianu-t(.r. It is com])ris(.'(l of 
rectangular pieces, each of which r(.-])res(,-nt> a th.in -(.•ctioii of a bar of 
glass. Into thi.'’ bar were fmi.-d three tlireaib. oiu- of brown, one of 



greenish blue, and one of colorless glass, aial the whole, aft(.‘r it had 
been lendereil lecttingular m s^-etiiin, was (lipped lirst into white 
optiC[ue and then into ck-ar glass. I hus tlu- delicate white franu'S 
foi the checkei s weie olitamed. *\tter tlu- seelKnis had been cut 
the\ were laid in a terra-cotta miiuld. So tar the ])r()CC'Ss does not 
differ materuilb trom that observed bi.'fore. But upon e.xamination 
of the broken edge of our siiecimen it becomes ajiparent that the 
bowd is double, and that between the upiier and lower lavers of 
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mosaic intervenes a thin coating of gilt, which both lends its color 
to the colorless part of the pattern and enriches the blue and brown 
glass. Proltably the lower covering of mosaic was first fused in the 
mould, the coating of gilt laid above it and lastly the second layer of 
mosaic. The bowl is more highly polished on the inside. The 
outside shows unmistakable traces of the wheel. 


E. H. H. 











A ROMAN RELIEF FROM POZZUOLI 


In the last ten years an attempt lias lean made to reinstate 
Roman art in the jin ud ]'laee it i eeupied in th.e eighteenth eentury. 
Then before the Elgin mu;rMe> were linaiglit to Londmi or the 
Hermes of Praxitele,-- was ur.earllied, such >tatues as th.e *\pollo 
Belvedere, such monument.-^ t;.'- the culumn "f 'hrajan were regardeil 
as the masteqneces of anticiiie art. During th.e nireteentli eentur\'. 
as th.e beauties of Attic art were revealed., th.e pendulum "wung so 
far to the other extreme that arch.a'ohigi^t-- were prone to dl.-regard 
Roman art entirely. The crude-'t archaic statue from (Ireek soil 
was prized more high.Iy than th.e na >t magnificent monuments of 
Rome. Xow, howe\'er, a retiction ha> set in: champions of Roman 
art have arisen who are claiming for th.e sculptures of tlie imperial 
period both oirigintility and high arti-'tic worth, d'he ([uestion of the 
justice of their claims involws .'om.e of tlu' nvot intiTc.sting prob- 
lems of sculpture, such as the relatiw- merits of h iw and of high 
relief and the possibility or th.e ad\'i'abilil_\- of representing in relief 
a scx'tte in three dimen''ions. <if ir<licating. that i- to say, depth as 
well as length and breadth. In \'iew > >f ihe mirrenl dismis^imi df 
thest" probkms, the acqui.-u i' i' > a R' man rt hef of the imperial 
period is peculiarly linieh-. 

'I'he relii'f ^ I'ig. Id.s'. whieh w; ^ j urelui'ctl m 1*^0, s at I’ozzuoli 
by tile Directi r was found the same \-ear about 1.^0 metres ouith- 
west ot th.e ami'hitheatre I \’ workmen eipgagei] in laying th.e founda- 
tions for a modern h.ouse. 'I'h.e h (•;•] propn<-tor st;ited that the 
workmen found in the (■< ufsc of tluir exea\-.at ions main’ bloeks of 
the Roman epoch as well a ro; d rutuung ei-^t .and west in th.e 
same direction .as that ot th.e moiK-rn ro.ad. Still deejier down was 
found a second ro.ad, .again running east .and west, .and, along its 
northern margin, the fragmwnts of this relief, 'riicse meagre facts 
in regard to the <liseovery ot th.e marble, together with .a brief 
description of the sculjjtured figures, were published bv the Italian 
archteologist Clabrici. in Xntizir sia:'/ for IbOM, p. 212. 

Ihe relief is cut on a block of white coarse-grained marble 
which measures 1.60 by 1.14 metres and is 2.S cxaitinietres tltick. 
The lateral mtirgins of the block coincide not with those of the 
sculptured scene but with the margins ot .an inscription cut on the 
other face of the slab, and surnaunded bv ,a tn< ulded Irtime > Fig. 126 6 
This inscription has been carefully chi.seleil awata but underneath 
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the marks rif the chisel may still be traced many strokes of the orig- 
inal letters, so there is a good chance that the inscription may event- 
ually be read at least in part. The first line seems to have con- 



Fu; 12^. — Riiiii;in rOi(.-f fnitn Pcizzui ti. 


tained onlv the words IMP CAESAR! which points to the inscrip- 
tion having been set up in honor of an emperor. The ne.xt lines 
which contained the name of the emperor or other person honored 
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I)\' tile ik-crfL-. have t icvn with jiartiviilar care. 'I'lie word 

PL'TE( )L.\XA which i'^ apjiaiva.l ir. the h.r.c i'lurth, iriiiii the iT.d indi- 
cated prill lahh' that it wa> th.e citizen-d n: tla- t''Wn wh.n erecti-d the 
decree. X'lt ' inl\' w tilt ■'i.'nlptr.rt M '■ce’a •nu'iiniplt te, hnl tiU' lat(.'ral 
fact, d are d re "i.‘d ad 1 1 t ' > 1 c ; 1 1 1 < 1 t ■ ' ' 't iii r ! > ii k ■ k'^ . ( h u ' r t lu 

lace‘' ir.nreiAwr lia^ a Ituk- h 'i' a clamp, d'hie- upper and li awr e‘i Ipe-^ 
eif the Muck tiku ^In iw huk-," fur duwe-k. ^u iliat an archite-ctural 
cupinu must he ^U]j])u>ad ahu\a- and a .'uinidat'.iri. euuive- iicluw. 
Apparently the .-'lah cante fn .m a halirntradu. um- faei- uf which wa-- 
sculptureil, the utlter indcr.he‘il. 

It is piu-eihle tu su])])u-..ea h.uwe-ve'f. that tile- in-'criptiun and the 
sculpture are uf diffe-rent date'". d'hat the iimc'riptiun dlimild he 
etirlier luuka unlikely in vie-w uf the- tiuckr.e---- uf the- Muck uf .^tune 
un which it i> cut. Mur- plaudiMc i- the- .--uppi uitiuii that the- 
inscriptiun is uf later dale thtiu the •'culptun-d "lah and tinat lie- whu 
erected the inscrihed decree mtide udc uf a Muck alre-.ady u-ed ht-fcire 
in a sculptured munument. In dtich evase he e-ither tided a dculp- 
tured hkick of the shape and dize that came tu hand ur he cut from 
the sculptured frieze a hluck tu >uit hid purpu.R-s. Accordiny^ tu the 
former uf these suppusitiuns, the .--culjitur whu carved the frieze 
chuse tu have the juint> uf hi> hluck'' fall within the field uf the 
sculptured fiyuires. Hut thid id impruhahle: the niuulded franu- 
which sejiarated the two paneld wuuld haw ln-en the natural pkact- 
for the joints to cunit- had nut tlu' .arranycnient uf the hlucks keen 
determined hy the reedd uf the ii'dcriptiuu un the other hace 
According tu the alternative' suppu>itiun. the careful dre-.'-ding of 
the lateral surface-s uf the Muck remains without an explanation. 
One eit these- surfaces where the- relie-f is luwer has rece-ived what 
in Greek archite'cture is calk-d (/la.k/yvowA, ti tn-;itme-nt designed 
to produce a very clu.df joint on tlm dculptured surface- of the- slah. 
On the whole, the-re-fore. it see-ms more- .stitisfaclorv to suppose the 
inscription and the sculptured scene to l-.e of one date and to hax'c 
adorned the two faces of a balustrade. 

In turning to the sculptured ligure-s. the ditfe-rence in the 
height of the relief is at once ncaticeable. The figure on the right 
projects con.siderably further from the background than do either 
of the figures in the panel on the left. It is noteworthv also that 
the frame which surrounds the panel on the right is much deeper 
than that on the left imk-ss we are tu believe that the frame of the 
latter panel was applied iiistt-ad of being cut fruni the stum- itself. 
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A >inii]ar variation nt technique may be noted r)f the mouldings 
"f the inscribed face. 

In both panels are represented Roman soldiers. Those on the 
left are walking toward their right, their gaze seeminglv directed 
toward some object or personage ahead of them. Bv two devices 



the sculptor has attempted to throw into the background the sec- 
ond of these figures: first by carving it in very low relief and sec- 
ondly by making a spear, now broken away, which the other soldier 
carries, fall directly across the field occupied by this figure. This 
spear was almost entirely undercut so that it cast a strong shadow 
on the figure behind. Neither of these devices has met with the 
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entire of the more >ol)(.-r eritie^, for in llie lir^t ]jlaee 

it is doubtful if the I'ffeet of ilistanee i> realh' aehiex’eil b\- siieh 
>im])le expedients and in tin- ^eeond ])laee it i-' b\' no means eertain 
thtit it is an ;i(h-anta,pe to represent <li''tanee in relief. Another 
noteworthy point about the technique of this panel is that the 
.sculptor was evidently embarnissed by the difficulties of render- 
ing a three-quarters view in low relief. Although the bodv is repre- 
sented in three-quarters view, the feet and hca/1 are both shown 
strictly in profile. The figure in high relief in the other panel is 
repre-scnted full face and appears to lie walking out of his deep 
frame directly toward the spectator. The spear which he carried 
is now broken away. 

All three of these Roman .-'olduT'' wear tunics {liiiiinr. cloaks 
fsa^um). and have on their feet sandals 'calcciK The figure on the 
right wears a military belt '-nn^Kluni dii! itiire'i . from which is 
suspended a richly ornamented scabbard. But the most interesting 
feature about the military eiiuipir.ent of these soldiers is the large 
shield isciituDi). carried by the soldier in low relief. Xot only is its 
embossed decoration, which includes floral motives and a scorpion in 
the center, a charming bit ot Roman decorative art, but the method 
by which the shield is carried is entirely unusual, d'he first finger 
of the left hand is passed through a leather loop attached to the 
central part of the shield. (labriei. who discusses this interesting 
feature and cites by way of explanation a passage from Polvbius in 
regard to methods of carrying shields, is not sure whether or no 
the entire weight of the shield was born by this strap. 

The date to which this monument shouM be cassigiu'd probably 
falls within the second century A. D. Xhsitors to the Museum will 
notice several points of technifjue which it has in common with the 
reliefs fnim the arch of Trajan at Beneventum, the easts of which 
are now temporarily placed at the head ot the main stairwa\'. In 
both monuments variations in the height of relief are einploved to 
represent per.spective, and in br)th, lances crrjss the field and intercept 
the view of the figures nearer the background. Both such devices 
doubtless remained long in vogue, so that there is no valid reason 
for holding that this relief should be assigned tc) the period imme- 
diately following the reign of Trajan. 

E. H. H. 
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In 1897, through the generosity of Mr. John Wanamaker, the 
Museum secured two Imxes of fragments of antique vases which htd 
been excavated fn^m tombs at flrvieto. The two black-figured 
amphone portraying the birth of Athena, which were described in a 
recent number of the Mu.seum Iourxal, and a number of other 



It,. — liydria. Atin'tia m,.inuinc: a charii.t 

vases were put togetlier from this collection of fragments, but the rest 
of the pieces had, until April, 1913, been subjected to no thorough- 
w)in”- examination. It was then decided to undertake to sirrt the 

o o 

various t\'pes of vases represented b\’ these fragments and to ascer- 
tain the possibility of restoring any of them. 

The first task was to separate coarse fabrics native to Italian 
soil from the finer products of Attic ceramic art. This done, there 
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week^ uf work inasmuch as most i)f the frapniunt.- nica^urel no 
more than an inch in pn-atest dimension, d'he refills. howe\A'r. 
justified the undertakinpu Althoupdi not a sinpl ■ \-tise could he 
restored with no pa.rts lacking, as mtiny as twentv could he set up 
with such a meti.sure of completenc'-s to give a --atisfactorv idiu 
ot the original. ( )n all of the>e .Beenes are portraved. that prow- 
to he sufficiently complete to admit, at least in mo-^t case^, of full 
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nk nuricalii m. A (k-^cripiiMii of the iiKjre important of these vases 

foil ,\V-. 

I. Hydria of the Vilack-fi^tured style, height 15| in. 'Fig. 127). 
d wo jiainted scene> usually adorn these water-jars, one large one 
on the side opposite the pour-handle, and a smaller one on the 
shoulder. T^e larger scene in the case of this vase represents 
Atlieiia mourv'ng her chariot. She wears a high helmet and her 
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:cgis. the Miaky border (sf which is visible behind her shoulder. 
Mounting beside her is an attendr.nt armed with .sword and spear. 
Her escort consists of Apollo carrying a lyre and of Dionvsos, whose 
presence is declared by the leafy fronds of ivy which serve as well 
to frame the upper part of the .scene. The smaller painting on 
the shoulder is a stereotyped rendering of a familiar theme, that 
of two warriors playing at draughts in the presence of Athena. 
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The artist not understanding the significance of the group he was 
copying, made the mistake of drawing Athena in froiu of the gaming- 
hoard instead of behind it. The >ccnc is bordered on either side 
by the amior which the heroes have discarded while indulging in 
the game. 

2. Black-figured ampliora. height 16 in. Fig. 12sw I'he scene 
on the obverse represents a four-hor>e chariot in iv 'ion. It is a 
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lively .scene and well drawn, d'he driwr I ciaF foi-\\'ard to luT ta.'ik. 
a dog runs before and an Amazon who escorts the group lookw back- 
ward over her shoulder toward the prancing horses. But the most 
interesting thing about the .scene is that the artist htis here attempted 
to render a three-quarters view of a chariot. Ordinarilv vase- 
painters of the black-figured period repre.scntcd a chariot strictlv 
in profile as on the hydria just dc'scrilicd; identit\' or confusion of 
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contour they avoided by the simple device of placing one horse 
slightly ahead of another. Or, more rarely, Greek artists drew 
a full-faced view of a quadriga. The three-quarters view, though 
frequent enough in later stages of vase-painting, is rare at this early 
period. The originality of the artist is further shown by the scene 
on the obveri^e, which once consisted apparently of two standing 
musicians and '^wo .seated listeners. i\Iost of this painting is gone, 
l)ut luckily the hgurc of the fluter remains, a figure replete with 



realistic touches. Xu conventional musician is here depicted but 
a highly individualized character, a middle-aged man whose round 
shoulders and stout figure are but ill concealed beneath the loose 
white robe he wears. The forward tilt of his body, the upward 
thrust of his chin, and the position of his fat arms indicate his 
ab.sorptinn in his task. 

3. Black-figured amphora, height 20| in. (Fig. 129). The shape 
of this amphora is .similar to that of the foregoing except for the 
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MthtT li.'^uR'S is uiKN-rtaiii. 'I'h-- the , ,1 a-, ,, f ihis vase 

is the departure of a warrior in liis eharioi. 

4. Blaek-flpuired amphora, heiphl 11] in. Pip, i.tp.. Musical 
scenes are the suliject ot Ijoth tlie obverse and rewrsv (if this wise. 
On the one is a single lyri.st; on tin- otlier a l\'rist pla\'ino before 
two seated hgures. In the former scene all the rlelails (it an ancient 
lyre are faithfully rendered. 

5. Black-fiyured amphora, height 16l m. 'Fig. l.M i. This and 
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tlu- next amjjliora to be descriljed differ from the foregoing in several 
respects. I'he shape <liffers: the shoulder is higher and is sharply 
differentiated from the iteck which is covered with an elaborate 
lotos and lioney.suckle pattern. But the chief dift'erence is that 
tlie space between the two decorated panels is not painted Itlack 
a-^ in the case, of the other vases we have nrited but is ornamented 
with an elalM/'Ue palmette dedgn. ( )n the oljverse of this speci- 
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men is depicted Dionysos and a Maenad. He holds a kantharos, 
she castanets. Between them is a goat. On the reverse is Athena 
and a maiden. 

6. Black-figured amphora, height Ilf in. (Fig. 132). The 
smaller of the two ■’red-bodied” amphorte is decorated with a scene 
the more interesting because it departs from the usual types of 
paintings found on Greek vases. The figures are not all to be easily 
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f.ir.c’.s I'ini I'S ii witr.ts^ of Hermes' viuler.ce. But such 

:(leinhieali< i]:s ere liezardeus, especially in this scene where the 
acti'in itself is sup])resseil and the actors are merely juxtaposed. 
< )n the reverse are hiur m.eanirstlcss figures whose only function is 
t'l fill >pacc. 

7. Black-figured amphora in atfcctcd style. If mure of this 
\'asc could have keen recovered, it would have been (jne of the most 
intere>ting in the group. Both the neck and .shoulder of the vase 
are decorated with continuous friezes painted in what is known as 
the affected style in which the human figure is greatly attenuated. 
Hands and feet are long and slim, and heads are alsnormally small 
in ])ro])( irtion to the height of th.e figures. In spite of these affecta- 
tions, the ^tyle is mt-rked by delictic}' and fineness of execution. 
'I'hc deconaivc ittitlcrns on this class of vases and the subsidiary 
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desigit.s, like the small Pegasos under the handle of this vase, are 
among the best examples of Attic decorative art. 

S. Earlv black-figured kylix, diameter Ilf in. (Fig. bvH. This 
beautifullv sltapcd deep bowl is an Attic adaptation of an Ionic 
tvpe which is thought to have originated in one of the Cyclades. 
Chtiraclcristic tire the ptiirs of eyes, which in primitive art were intro- 
duced to avert the evil eye. but in later phases were retained solely 
for decorative effect. They are separated in our specimen by a 
highlv conventionalized nose, but the conventional ears which fre- 
fjuentlv fnime this design are here supplanted by clusters of grapes, 
some white, .some dark. This bowl belongs to a beautifully executed 
class of vases so that the possession of even an imperfect specimen 
is a subject for congratulation. 

9. Black-figured lekythos, height in. The subject of the 
decoration is a usual or.e, that of a yruth mounting a chariot. 
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k\iix in Berlin i.s painu-d a sc-eiU' m wliich anionp ()lIuT 

representatinns ot masters and pu])iK that of a \-Munp hox- >tand- 
inpr before a seated master who liohB a tablet and stilus in nearlv 
the same position as that dejjieted here. Fhe bo\’ appears either 
to be recitin" an exercise written on the tablet or to be awaitinp^ 
the master’s corrections. The position of the two directlv opposite 
to one another preclurles the .suppo.sition that a drawing les.son is 
here represented. We are thus warranted in as.suming. I believe, 
that the IMuseum possesses in this kvlix a picture of the (ireek 

I -6 
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nu'thiid (it \vritin<^. It is interesting to note by what means the 
artist has succeeded in adapting this subject to a circular field. 
He tilts his figure slightly forward and thus contrives both to make 
thc‘ tas-^elled chdamys protrude into and relieve the emptv space 
on the left, ai:d to firing the ctjver of the tablet into the miiidle of 
the space im the right. The stool on which he sits and the rec- 



I'li. 1',^ '-i.cnni 1 '. .tthUSi.'' and I'-aim r. 


tangular oljject, a large part of which is missing, serve further to 
give a quasi circular contour to the design. Two meaningless 
inscriptions als(j are introduced to fill the empty spaces of the 
picture. 

11. Red-figured stamnos. height 14| in. i Fig. 135). The inter- 
est of this vase is twofold. First, the subject, that of athletes prac- 
ticing in the pre.sence of their trainers, is interesting in view of the 
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'khr allik'lr .sttirak- willi hi- riplii h i a akvaaiaii! ili'-- pi liii a • a' t!a- 
tart is t'l iriiK mly raxa-rscd in laintny-- anl k.i'liK the ik-ki- witii 
t-rms ( .ntsirali'ln (1 strtiiyht Ictnn- kam, hi- riyht h; i il ka.x'iry a 
slightly hiyhar k* ki thtm tlm left. Tla- iraim-r witli k,;- stan;- 

rlirrclly in fnml i-l' ilm ;ahU-lf and 1 rhn d him i- ; liyiirc wl-,ak. 
p]a\ s tis pTi nimi'nt. ;i I’arl in -n-ia - < I ik.c p; 1; i-'ra ;a- d'l '1 h 
trainers. It is that uI a ir.u-ician. a ihiti-t. In wla -e mn.-ie tin- 
exercises wane p'ci ti a nn-d. ( )n rlii- ri-xa-r-a’ i t the \a' -e iinly ike liynia- 
rii the tramt'r is at all wtdl ]ire.-er\'ed. 1 lie iillnr piiinl I't mtere-t 
about this ease is the tineraa-s i it tl-n- drawing. Admirid le, pir 
example, is the precision and jjurity of the line drtiwinp in the lur.-n 
of the diskos-thrower, the details . .f which tire ra'iidered. -. nai bv 
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tine- black lines, uthers by lines of a dull red which is ditf'erentiated 
lc^^ sharply from the background of the clay. In strange contrast 
to the skilful draughtsmanship of this figure is the rendering of the 
head of the master of the palaistra, which is drawn full face, and 
which can scarcely be said to excel the crude attempts of a child. 
Apjjarentlv Attic artists were departing from familiar fields when 
tl'.ee underti ‘ok' to draw anything l:.ut a prc'filc view. Their earliest 
attempts in this direction are traced to the period immediately 
fnllowing tlu' Persian wars: in this period faces with grimaces as 
unloc ely as that ( .f ( ur vase begin to make their appearance cn 



I']i, I V I! c'.iO.- .I'l.p'.i. .1.1 .'.1 .wiic^ ,in ' it!';. i.'.a'', 

whtit would i.therwise be masterpieces of drawing. The general 
Opinion of scholars is that the va.se-painters were then influenced by 
mural designs, nottdlv by the work cif Polygnotos, and that the 
earl\- attempts to render full face views were stimulated by the 
achievements of the greater art of wall-painting. 

In tuklition to the vases which could be restored, there were 
pc'rtions of vt:ses which, although too fragmentary t(3 warrant the 
construction of the whole piece, are yet themselves of great interest. 
Such is that of Fig. l-Ti showing an archer in Scythian costume. 
This figure is c( mplcte .save for a bit c-f the quiver and the peak of 
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thf cap. anil affuriK an aiiniiral'lc picture "I a '•nan't tinwinan in the 
C'lrt'ek arnna ( >1 th.e la ■r-'e whtcli hi- i-' la'Mine. enl}' a pnrtiiiii el the 
licail rcinain^, hnt a la 'f^e iniin tilt.- nther •'ale el tlu- \ai'-e e\-i(lent!\' 
'hiplicatcil thi." ' ir.t,-. The C'-tinne > a th.i- areh.er i- wwrtliy i >1 netice. 



but in\'cst!eata ms lt;i\’c "'hown tlitit the ( 'ii'ei’k-' (lal laa iirpanizc 
a corps of Scythian tircher.-' until 47t) Ik wherea'' the black- 
figured vases which portray archers in Scythian titiire date fnmi 
the sixth century. The explanation recently .suggested bv a French 
schcilar is that (rreek bowmen taiojiti'd in ;ui earl\' period the cos- 
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tume of Scythians. It was especially affected by the troops who 
constituted a service auxiliary to the hoplites. It was their place 
to attack the enemy with arrows before the battle was joined, to 
aid the hoplites in the thick of the fight, especially by caring for 
their horses, and in case of victory to help in the pursuit. They 
were themselves often mounted, so that it is quite appropriate that 
the archer on this vase should be occupied in holding a grazing 
horse. 

Other fragments worthy of note are those of Fig. 137 in which 
Herakles is depicted in the act of bringing the Erymanthian boar to 
Eurysthcus, who takes refuge in a wine jar to escape the mienaces of 
the advancing hero. The onlookers of the scene are Hermes at the 
left, and Athena at the right. The subject is a favorite one with 
vase-painters. 

Lastly may be mentioned the fragments of a small black-figured 
amphora, Figs. 13S and l,i9. depicting a carousal of satyrs or scileni, 
the rollicking followers of Dionysos. It is the end of the bout which 
is represented in Fig. 139. One satyr is helping two drunken com- 
rades home. He has got tliem safely on a mule, one riding backwards 
and holding on to the tail, the other, of whom a large portion is lost, 
holding, it would appear, the bridle and a wine-cup. The anxious 
friend is jerking up the head of the mule preparatory to starting on 
the perilous journey. Another portion of the same vase (Fig. I3S) 
shows a charming grape-vine laden with clusters of grapes, from 
one of which a satyr is eating. His comrade is holding to his mouth 
an object not easily to be identified. It looks like the head of a pet 
bird which he is feeding, but conjectures are hazardous in view of the 
fragm.entary condition of the vase. 

E. H. H. 
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A RED-FIGURED KYLIX 
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inner surface. kor this reason a photop'raph oi tlic k\'lix in its 
present condition is reijrodueeil in the Joi knai,. It will he seen 
from this photopu'aph that the reniaininp^ lines of the eerenionial 
object held in the boys left hand now suy.yest those of the usual 
three-pointed de\ice of unknown purpose so lre(jui-ntly f luitd on 
(jreek eases portraying; scem-s of sacrifice. Excam])les of this object 
from other eases are shown in I'i<t. 141 for jntrjtoses of eomjtarison. 
A special study of these objects of ritual is shortlv to be published 
by the eeritcr. 
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A SEATED DIONYSOS 


The last addition tu the Lucy Wh.arti ii Dri xel eolleetion of 
Roman sculpture accpiired i.nly a sh.crt tin'.e leturu ih.e death of 
the donor is a life-sized marMe ."tatia- ri'pre.'ei'.lii'.jt a nude tiyuire 
of a man seated on a rr.ck over which a par.ih.er'> -kin i- s])read, 
and resting his riylit rirm on th.e h.ead < i a lii'U. I'ly. 142. It was 
procured trim a decder in Ri m.e ii'.to whi -e h.aiaK it load passed 
after Lein" sold at public tiuction by th.e Xaz.arene College, which, 
accordir" to report, had acquin-il p)osst-^-,ii ,n of it in 1622 at the 
time they inherited the Pnhizzo dci Lditi:)!!. At some ])eriod 

of its history the statue laid been bir.lt into a fountain; to siT\'e 
this purpose ptissayes had 1 een bored, from. t!a‘ nape of tlie lion's 
neck throu.tth th.e mouth tir.d from front to b.aek -traiyln through 
the human torso, 'fo th.is vandah-m i- doubih'-- due llie fa.ct tluit 
both jaws of the lion Inave 1 een broken, tlie r,ppt.'r -o badly as to 
entail the restoration of th.e r.o-tnls ;ind lift cheek, .and al-o the 
fact that the shoulders tind back of the tor-o .are -omewhat eroiled 
by water. 

The other restorations which th.e -tatue ha- ini' leryn.i.’ include 
the head, the thumb .and foretinyer of the K ft liiual, th.e biy toe of 
the riyht foot, and two portions of tlie ri.yht ley where ancient pieces 
had been rejoined. I'lu' niethoil bv which ihi- niendiny w.a- done 
as well as the style of the rc-tofed head indic.ale that the restor.'i- 
tions may date Ironi so (,‘arly .a period tc- th.at of the n-nai— ance. 

With the e.xceptii n of these restoivd ptirls, the entire' statue, 
includiny both the lion and the rock, n- nuide fnan a sinyU' block 
of fine white marble which shows in ])laee- tlie vellow tin.yes of 
oxidation. The workm.anship of the .-ttitue is uneven; the niodel- 
iny of the torso is yood, tluit of tin- arm- .and feet and especially that 
of the lion s legs is poor. A jio-sible exjilaiuition is that .a less skil- 
ful artist wtis given the incomjjlete work ot his superior tii finish, or 
it may be that a mutilatc’d original was at hand tor the sculptor to 
copy so that while working on the torso he h.ad a model to guide 
him, whereas when fa.shioning the arms and feet he was oldiged to 
rely upon his own unaided powers. 

Seated figures of the gods are common in Clreek sculpture from 
the early archaic period. Among the pre-Persian marbles from the 
Akropolis, on the frieze of the Knidian Treasury at Delphi, are 
found seated figures of deities. But it was in a somewhat later 
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period of Greek art that there was evolved this particular type of 
statue, that of a god seated on a rock, one foot extended, one drawn 
beneath him and the whole attitude expressive of weariness. Three 
gods in particular are so depicted, Hermes, Herakles and Dionysos, 



Fk.. 142. — SiatuJ Dionystib. 


and the question arises as to which of these deities is here repre- 
sented. 

The type of seated Hermes is perhaps the most familiar; in 
the Museum is a copy of the Herculaneum bronze representing 
Hermes seated on a rock, his right foot extended, his left drawn 
beneath him in an attitude quite similar to that seen in Fig 136. 
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tha latt haml mutiny nn thi- tinyh anil ilia riyht '-hiiuMrr I'an^ail hy 
tha piisitiiin n[ thi’ arm, wliiali in llim (.I'a, h'iwa\'ar, m IiaM la it 
ahii\'a a linn hut ahn\'a a panthar. 1 [nw can ilia pra'-anaa nf a linn 
in.^'laail nt a panthar ha axplaniail.^ W’a li-arn iliat ni iha anur-'a nt 
tlta ila\'alnpn'ant n! tlu‘ Hinny-viac ault. m w ->\'inhnK waia ininai] t" 
DmnyM-.-, whiah hmi nnyinally halnn^ad td tha nruntal yniK aN-ini- 
ikitt'i! hy him. Amnny tha^a wa-^ tha linn, whiah, il m imw ihnu.yht, 
wa.s hnrrnwad not fmm lha Phrygian ('_\'In'!a Im! fmin iha I.\-dian 
Bas.saraim. lha .-^hitts in raliymns haliai'^ ;ind ihi' iiilluaiiaa nt nn.a 
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.SI.) that it is tn va^as nna must turn fnr prnnf of tha a-'^naialinn nf 
tha linn with lAnnysns. Such prnnt m rint wantiny: nn a hhiak- 
fiyurcd kylix datiny from tha sixth century is a pictura of Dimivso.s 
holdiny a kantharus ahova tha liaad ol a lion who sits app'arantly in 
atigcr expectation of a .share of its eontent.s.* 

Ctn another well-known kylix in \\ iirzhury. Dinn\’sos ajtpears 
in a chariot drawn by a panther, a lion and two deer. I'his asso- 
ciation of the lion with Dionysos in vase-paintinys earn! the close 

* Oerhani, Anscleie'ie \'iispn'iil 'f' I, I’l XXXt’lt!. 
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corrchpt iudcnce of the statue illustrated in these pages with the 
Florence statue which certainly represents Dionysos, warrants, I 
believe, the theory than the former reproduces an old type of 
Dionysos statue in which the lion has been substituted for the 
panther. 

It ri mains to determine the date of this statue, a problem which 
involves Ijoth the fixing of the date of the Greek original and that of 
the Roman copy, for there is nothing about either the workman- 
ship or style of the marble in the kluseum to indicate that it is 
itself a Greek original. The probability is that it is one of those 
numerous statues made to ad<.irn the villas or gardens of wealthy 
Rimaits of the early empire. Such Roman copies, freciuently 
rep'eated and freely modified, though they may not be taken to 
reproduce accurately the Greek types from which they are descended, 
are yet of great importance to the student of sculpture for determin- 
ing what those tt'pes were. The originals are lost, but the copies 
remain and reficct, if imt dimly, the conceptions of the Greek 
masters. 

The original type of seate(.l Dionysos from which the statue in 
the Museum is derived goes back to the fourth if not to the fifth 
century B. C. The beautiful monument of Lysikrates in Athens 
erected in 3e5 B. C. ti) cc.mm.cmorate a choregic victory is adorned 
with a frieze which diepicts in low relief the punishment administered 
to the Tyrrhenian pirates ity Dionysos. Here the god appears 
seated on a rock in an attitude not unlike that of the statue to 
which we call attention and there is a chance that this type of 
seated Dionysos may have an even earlier origin. We have already 
noted the resemblance of the statue to that of Herakles in the 
Palace Oldtemps in Rome. The original of this statue has been 
traced to Myron and it is entirely possible that the seated Dionysos 
tvpe was derived from that of the seated Herakles or that it was 
itself invented in as early a period as that of Myron. 

E. FI. H. 
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Maniphis anil a !ioii>i' linilx-r from 'rarkiian. 


Tha .Mir^aiim ha^ n-aaivail .a-- a yift from the lyyvpt Explora- 
tion Fuml a collnation ot 2S,t '-pat'imcn''. inrluiliny flint ^rrapara, 
ktiivt's ami chipa from ;i ])n'il\-iKmlia aamatriA' at Ali\'ilos. 

A marbla raliat in the Xao-Auia atxla formarlv m iha col- 
lection of the Duke of (Aaioa ha-- iimt been purehtmL'il b\' the 
Museum timl is included in the exhibition oj)ened in Decemlx'r. 

The Museum has rc'ceived thronyh ])urehase ;i colli'ction ot 
nineteen rei)roductions of tmticiuities found in tombs at Myceme 
and now in the Museum at Athens. I'lies),' nbjects compri.se 
bronze swords and inlaid dayyers, together with ^old, silver and 
bronze cups and vases. 
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Ah Imperial jade sceptre of rare character recently acquired 
may be seen among the Chinese art objects in the new exhibition 
hall. The sceptre is in the usual form and consists of a wand of 
silver gilt filigree with enamelled embellishments mounting three 
jade plaques artistically carved. 

A collection of forty pieces of Chinese porcelains and celadons 
purchased in Xovemljer form an attractive feature of the new 
exhibits. 


A small collection (jf rare objects from a Tibetan monasterv 
has recently been accpiired by purchase. These include a Tibetan 
creed book with carved tcakwood covers, a bronze statue plated 
with grild of St. Padma Sambhava and five bronze images of Buddha. 
The>e form a ]Xirl of the new exhibits. 

An exchange has been arranged with i\l. Henri IMartin by 
which the Museum receives paheolithic implements from La Ouina 
in the Dordogne district. 

A collection cif l,fi69 paheolithic fiint implements brought 
together by the late Dr. Robert Elliott of London, England, has 
been purchased and these will fonn the beginning of a series of 
objects to represent the prehistoric archa?ology of western Europe. 

Professor Franz B(‘)a.s of Columbia L'niversity spent several 
davs in the Mu.seum working upon a classification of the pre- 
historic ]totteries discovered by the International School of Amer- 
ican *\rehcTol( )gy and Ethnology in Mexico during the year when 
Dr. Bi.itis htid charge of the work of the school. These potteries 
represent three distinct superimposed cultures and also a number 
of local fabrics distinguished by texture and by decoration. 

Mr. Edward klurrell has presented to the Museum twelve 
ancient Indian implements dug up on Calf Island in Frenchman’s 
Bay on the Maine coast. These specimens are part of the results 
of systematic explorations carried on by Prof. Warren K. iMoore- 
head during the summer of 1913. 
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Mr. W. H. .Mt.aM’ny !ia- ]):a -i : :i il 'a' the Mn-'rr.ir. an Iiaiian 
ilruiii n 'llraU'il at Sa.rOai Clara. ( 'a!;;'i 'rr.a- . 


Ml''. Rap.il"!p‘n ('la\' ' la 'r.i k ij;. P;'.pla:.il, lia- pTT'rntril t'l 
tlu' Mu't-'uni a ai'llrati":: ' Prruvi.an a:;t a aiii a - i ' iny '>f Inca 
p'lttcry, yiild ar.i] "Thar iir.ayt ' an, 'I linii:zi ini] ilrirm; '. Tlii^ I'lil- 
Icctinn wan Priiuylu I'piiii !\ n: ni tin carh' ])art i 't' tlir ninclcnuh 
ccnt.ur\'. 

Mr. .Mcxanih-r Sci it i lia-- jiri '< Titi '! nitla- Mn'iinn ; w'l i anti(|uc 
linnizc iilijcct^ triiiti Tilirt. lau t" tin- ai;;/'i.' iiiililin; 'if i inniilcrl » 'll 
atiii the other the ^ii-calleil ile\'!l ilinlyir i .r na mi 'pi]<e watli .a hronze 
liaiidU' .--nrnii luiiteil !i_\' .a ■'erie- i .f yni!e-.(U',i tntnk-.. 

In Septeniher the Smith .\nieriean expedn o ai liad reaeheii the 
'aiH'Xpli irci 1 reyimn o! ihe npjier I raraeiiera I\!\a-r in nortliern 
Brazil, close to the \'eneziielan limin.larv. Hen- the expeihtmn 
encountered watertalls whieh ended the iciurnex' in that direction. 

< )n till.' i.i])pcr I raramiera the exjiedit imi wan in eimtact witli n ninant-^'’ 
of three trilics: the Porocotiis. .\_ianiaian and Za])ai.an, retnaininp with 
them lono cnoueli to scciin.' \'oealiiilarics and other intonnation, as 
well as to make collections and photoyrapln. ( )n the Majari Rixana 
a branch ol the Lraracueni. si .me :ircha'oloyi(.'al data were obtained. 

( )n ( IctobcT / th the expedition had returiu'd to Boa \hsto in: the 
Cp}:er Rio Brancia. 

Dr. Edith H. Hall, Assistant Curator of the Ciiacco-Ri iinan 
Section, has prepared for publication a volume dealing with the 
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excavations on the site of Vrokastro in eastern Crete. This publi- 
catiiin, now in press, will appear as part 3 of Vol. Ill of the Anthro- 
pological Series. 

The volume by Dr. Arno Poebel. entitled "Sumerian Historical 
and Grammatic Texts,” to form Vol. IV of the Babylonian Series, 
is now in press and will be issued in the course of the winter. 

Prof. Arthur Cngnad (.)f the University of Jena arrived in the 
Museum on October 1st and has since been engaged in copying 
tablets in the Bal)ylonian Section and in preparing a volume of 
letters from ancient texts selected from the Museum’s collections. 

Mr. W. H. Mechling has been appointed Fellow to the Inter- 
national School (.if American Archteology and Ethnology in iMexico 
for the year 1913-14. 

Mr. Henrj' H. Bonnell has been elected on the Board of Alan- 
ager.s of the iMuseum kir the term ending January 1. 1918. 

Idle Drexel medal was awarded this year to Dr. Arthur S. 
Hunt in recognition of his arclueological work in Egypt and his 
jnil )licati( )ns there* m, 

'riu' annual meeting of the contribiuing members took place 
on l-h'idav. Decemlicr 19th. At this meeting the annual reports 
of the president and directors were presented, dealing with the 
progress of tlie year 1913. 

During the year, up to December 15th, 1815 children from 
tlie elementary and high schools of Philadelphia visited the Museum 
with their teachers and received special instruction. In addition to 
the Philadelphia sch*.)uls, classes came from Trenton and other 
nearbv cities. 


The number of visitors for the year 1913, up to December 
14th, is 71,801. The Museum remained open to visitors every 
day during the year. 
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u-an Rat'c I’roliUiii-: tin- African ” 

Xox'cmlicr 2‘F I'ay ( i»>])cr ('(ilc, < it tin- {'a-Iil Mu'i'uin >4 Xatural 
Hi-larx': "I'lic I’yyniic-. The Social ami limine Fife '4' the 
niiKt RriiiiiU\-c I >f Fiviiiy Race-," 

DcccniFcr (). I’i'mI. I'raii/, iFia-, i 4 (iihiiiihia l'ni\'cr-il y : "Amer- 
ican Race Rnihlcms: tlie Immi.yrant 
IX'Ccmhcr FA Pri4. ( littiiril H. M'nire. <4 Ilarx'aril l'ni\'er-il\’ : 

" Asclcpins, tiu' (iikI ol IR'aFiyy. ami Hi- Sliriiie al Fpiilauru-. ' 
January a.- Frederick F Mon-eii. F.R.fkS.; "'riie Indian- (4' the 
Painted Uesert.” 

January 10. -Fay Cddjxt Cole, ot the I'ield Mu-eiim <4 Xatural 
History: klindanao — 1 lie Fand of Human Sacriliee." 

January 1/. Prof. Howard C rosFy Butler, ol Princeton L’ni\’ersit\'; 

"The American Excavations at Sardis in Asia Minor.” 

January 24.~Charles Wellin-^ton Furloiiyn F.R.H.S.; "The Wild 
River Hands of the Guianas and Their Peoples.” 
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January 31. — Prof. Hiram Bingham, of Yale University: “The 
Land of the Incas.” 

February 7. — Prof. John C. Rolfe, of the LYiversity of Pennsyl- 
vania; “Ustia, the Ancient Seaport of Rome, and the Recent 
E.xcavations.” 

February 14. — Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, of the LYiversity 
of Pennsylvania: “Pliny and Lake Como.” 

February 21. — Lecture to be announced later. 

February 28. — Lecture to be announced later. 

March 7. — Prof. Walton Brooks klcDaniel, of the LTiiversity of 
Pennsylvania: “Catullus and Lake Garda.” 

March 14 — Lecture to be announced later. 

March 21. — Prof. James H. Breasted, of the LYiversity of Chicago; 
“Through the Cataracts of the Nile, or Camp and Caravan in 
Ancient Ethiopia.” 

March 28. — Prof. James H. Breasted, of the L’niversity of Chicago: 
“Egyptian Art.” 
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